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Art. I.—Pope or President? Startling Disclosures of 
Romanism as revealed by its own Writers. Facrs ror 
Americans. New York: Delisser. 1859. 12mo. pp. 360. 


Tur title of this anonymous and flashy publication reveals 
the class of works to which it belongs, and warns us that 
the author or compiler draws largely on the ignorance and 
credulity of the non-Catholic public. It is hard to believe 
that any one of ordinary intelligence can be moved by his 
“Startling Disclosures,” or disturbed by his pretended 
“ Facts for Americans.” His work, however, is not with- 
out a certain smartness, as we Yankees say; but it bears 
no trace of a liberal culture, a generous mind, or a loving 
heart. It is, from beginning to end, unscrupulous in its 
statements, unchristian, indecent, and untrustworthy, and a 
melancholy example of the influence of passion and preju- 
dice in warping a man’s judgment and drying up all the 
noble and generous sympathies which nature denies to 
noone. Weare almost amazed at its misapplication of the 
passages its author quotes from Catholic writers, and the 
facility with which it extracts a foul and revolting sense 


from the most simple and innocent language; and were it 
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not for certain mistakes, misinterpretations, misapplications, 
and perversions of our own meaning and purposes by men 
whom we highly esteem, and whose motives we respect, 
we should say, without the least hesitation, that no honest 
man, no man not moved by satanic malice as well as as- 
sisted by satanic cunning, could have written it. But after 
all, men are oftener weak than wicked, and it is seldom 
safe for us to go from the book to the interior motives and 
character of its author. 

Of course, no man who respects himself, or the public, 
will attempt a detailed reply to the numerous misconcep- 
tions, misrepresentations, misstatements, and false inferences 
of this popular anti-Catholic and Know-Nothing publica- 
tion. Its “facts” are no facts, and its “startling disclo- 
sures” are hardly so much as ingenious fictions. It falsifies 
even the facts it cites, and misrepresents and perverts the 
meaning of Catholic writers, even when it quotes, as it sel- 
dom does, their words correctly, by separating them from 
their connection, and interpreting or applying them in ac- 
cordance with a preconceived theory which has no founda- 
tion in fact, and which no Catholic does or could entertain 
for a moment. It misapprehends and misapplies every 
thing it encounters in Catholic books, Catholic history, 
Catholic doctrine, or Catholic practice. The extracts are 
garbled, and words are wrested to favor a meaning obvi- 
ously incompatible with the whole scope and design of him 
who uses them. Its author starts with the foregone con- 
clusion, that our religion is an imposture, that the Church 
is mystical Babylon, “the Mystery of Iniquity,” and the 
Sovereign Pontiff the Man of Sin, the veritable anti-Christ 
foretold by the Apostles, and then looks through Catholic 
history to find, not passages which, honestly interpreted, do 
sustain, but which may be made to appear to sustain that 
foregone conclusion. He constructs his theory from his 
passions and prejudices, his ignorance and weakness, and 
then seeks for facts to support it; he fixes his conclusion, 
and then seeks or manufactures premises that will war- 
rant it. ‘This is the case with all the popular “ No-Popery” 
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writers with whom we are acquainted. That this is unfair, 
unscientific, and wholly objectionable, no man denies; but 
it is the method adopted by most men, when treating a sub- 
ject under the influence of strong passions and strong preju- 
dices, and on which the truth happens to be against them. 
Error is never fair, candid, just. 

Then, again, no man, however thoroughly master of his 
subject he may be, or whatever the pains he may take to 
guard himself against misapprehension or misrepresentation, 
not even when writing a formal and scientific treatise, de- 
signed to exhaust its subject, can always so write that it is 
impossible for an unfriendly critic to pervert his language, 
or to cite his words in support of views he does not take, 
and would abhor to take. He must leave something unsaid ; 
he must trust something to the intelligence, the candor, and 
the good faith of his readers. “The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God.” Omit the words, the fool hath said 
in his heart, and you make the Scriptures teach atheism. 
“Judas went out and hanged himself,” “Go thou and do 
likewise.” Bring these two passages together, and the 
Scriptures will be made to enjoin suicide. By a similar 
unfairness our author or compiler perverts the sense of 
Catholic authors and of Catholic doctrines and practices. 
Men, even of honest intentions and fair minds, will some- 
times also pervert the sense of their author through igno- 
rance, or, what is worse, false knowledge. They lack the 
key to his purpose and meaning, and undertake to supply 
it from their own ignorance, or their own false theories, and 
thus give to a writer a sense which is by no means his. Our 
author or compiler lacks the key to the sense of Catholic 
doctrines and practices, and therefore to the writings of 
Catholics; and interpreting those writings by his own igno- 
rance, or by his preconceived theory of what Catholicity 
must be, he perverts the teachings of the Church, makes 
her teach doctrines which she rejects, and sanction practices 
which she abominates. Few men can see the real fact 
which passes before their eyes, and fewer still can relate 
the fact they have seen precisely as it happened, as the ex- 
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perience of all our courts of law amply proves. Most men 
give you instead of the fact itself, their own impression, or 
their own theory of the fact. Hence it is, that ordinary 
history, as written, is so untrustworthy, and that so few, even 
among the highly cultivated, can read history with profit. 
We read some time since a letter from one of the most dis- 
tinguished prelates, and one of the first scholars in Ireland, 
evidently intended to deny a charge brought by some Exe- 
ter Hall orator against one of his priests, in which the denial, 
though assumed in the writer’s mind, is not once expressed 
in words. The writer is so intent on expressing his indig- 
nation at the baseness of the charge, that he forgets to 
make the denial itself. Yet nothing would be more unfair 
than to regard the charge as true, because the letter written 
to deny it does not expressly deny it. 

These remarks apply to nearly all the popular works 
against our religion, that issue from the anti-Catholic press 
of this or any other country. We will not say that they 
are all written in bad faith; we will not say that their au- 
thors may not believe them passably just, or that they may 
not have written them with a sort of honesty of purpose ; 
but we assure our readers that we have not seen one of them 
which is not a gross perversion of the truth, and an inex- 
cusable misrepresentation of facts from beginning to end. 
Most of them seem to us to be written without any respect 
for truth, and on the principle, that the end justifies the 
means. Their authors seem to have really persuaded them- 
selves that Catholicity is a bad and extremely dangerous 
thing, and that no means are unlawful that will tend to crush 
it. They are so carried away by their wrath and hatred, 
that they see and judge every thing in a false light, and do 
and say things that would shock even themselves in their 
sober moments, if sober moments they could ever have. 
Hatred is love reversed, and blinds one not less than love 
itself, if not, indeed, even more. Who trusts the lover’s ac- 
count of his mistress? Or who that has had the misfortune 
to be in love has not said and done a thousand fantastic 

‘ things, that he cannot, now the fit is off, bear to have recall- 
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ed to his memory? She that was so fair, is now black as 
an Ethiop, and instead of kissing her “batlet,” or the very 
ground where she had stood, he can hardly bear the men- 
tion of her name. Hatred has the same effect; we have, 
we hardly know or ask ourselves for what reason, a dislike 
to a man, and thenceforth nothing he can do or say will 
please us, still his words and actions are dark as Erebus, 
and his soul 


Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 


We find in every one of his words, looks, deeds, evidence of 
the blackness of his heart, of his falsity, of his baseness. 
A change comes over us; we have mastered, for some rea- 
son or no reason, our dislike, and all the blackness disap- 
pears ; the words and actions we had condemned appear 
to us now perfectly just and proper. In a word, the whole 
air and bearing, the whole life and character of the man 
have undergone a complete metamorphosis. And yet nothing 
has changed but our own feelings; nothing but the subjec- 
tive medium through which we beheld him. These anti- 
popery writers hate the Church, often with an intensity that, 
could they but see it, would surprise even themselves, and 
they can see nothing true or good in any thing she does or 
says. So was it in the case of our Lord. Never man spake 
like this man. He went about doing good, and there was 
not in him a fault in thought, word, or deed ; all was right, 
true, proper, just, pure, holy, and infinitely loving, yet the 
Jews saw in him no beauty or comeliness ; they called him a 
glutton and a drunkard, a friend of publicans and sinners, 
looked upon him as the enemy of their name and nation, 
became enraged against him, gnashed on him with their 
teeth, took up stones to stone him, and finally crucified him 
between two thieves. “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” were the only words he pronounced 
against them from the cross to whith they had nailed him. Was 
the cause of their wrath and hatred in him or in them? 
Do the charges they brought, and the acts they performed 
against him, do discredit to him or to themselves? “ If they 
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have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more them of his household?” These anti-popery writers 
are as deluded as were the old carnal Jews, and, blinded 
by their passions, know as little what they do when they 
are railing against the Church, as those Jews did when they 
crucified their God. Let grace, which suffers neither the 
delusions of love nor of hatred, once change their feelings and 
rectify the medium through which they see the Church, and 
their judgments will be reversed, and they will deplore 
their past blindness. 

Take, as an illustration of the lengths to which hatred of 
the Church carries these anti-popery writers, what they all 
assert, that the Church denies the sanctity of oaths, that she 
sanctions perjury, and teaches that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics. In proof of this, they allege that Popes and 
councils have declared that an oath, taken contrary to the 
rights and interests of the Church, is an unlawful oath, and 
not obligatory. In the belief of a Catholic, an oath con- 
trary to the rights and interests of the Church, is an oath 
contrary to the law of God; and an oath contrary to the 
law of God is, of course, an unlawful oath. Will any man 
in his sober senses pretend that an unlawful oath binds, and 
that it is perjury to break an oath which we have no right 
to take? Ifa man takes an oath to murder his neighbor, 
must he actually, murder him, or be guilty of the sin of 
perjury? To take such an oath is unquestionably sin; but 
the additional sin is in keeping, not in breaking it. That no 
faith is to be kept with men who are heretics is no doctrine 
of the Church; but that faith pledged to heretics, to rob or 
despoil the Church, to dethrone the Pope, to dispossess a 
bishop, murder priests and religious, or to protect knqwn 
heretics in performing any unlawful acts against religion, 
we presume she does teach is not to be kept, and she conld 
not be the Church of God if she did not. We all know the 
proverb, “A bad promise is better broken than kept.” 
Faith pledged to heretics stands on the same footing with 
faith pledged to Catholics, or to any other class of men. 
Faith pledged to any body in regard to what is lawful and 
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right, or that is lawful and right for the parties in question 
to. do, is to be kept according to its conditions; but faith 
pledged to others to do for them, or to unite with them in 
doing that which is wrong, contrary to the law of God, 
revealed or natural, is not to be kept; for no man can bind 
himself morally, or be bound by any power in heaven or 
earth, to do that which any law of God forbids. Such we 
understand to be the doctrine of the Church, and we are 
sure it is the doctrine of common sense and of simple 
justice. Would these “no-popery” writers contend that a 
number of men who have banded together against the 
State, and pledged themselves or sworn to each other to 
conspire to overthrow or resist its lawful authority, must 
actually do it, or stand as perjurers before God? Suppose a 
number of these have conspired together, pledged each 
other by oath, to destroy by violence the Presbyterian 
Church, to burn down Presbyterian meeting-houses, to 
dispossess, hunt down, or assassinate every Presbyterian 
parson they find in the exercise of his ministry, seize and 
appropriate to their own uses the funds contributed by 
Presbyterian liberality for the services of the Presbyterian 
religion, or to sustain the poor of Presbyterian congrega- 
tions ; or in other respects to act in a way detrimental to 
the rights and interests of Presbyterianism—do you think 
there is a Presbyterian minister in the world that would 
say that this oath binds them, and that they must do these 
things on pain of being perjured? No; the Presbyterian 
minister would say, such an oath is unlawful, and in taking 
it there is a great sin, but there is no sin in breaking it, for 
the moral law which forbids taking, forbids keeping it, 
Why, then, this outery against the Church? 

Now go through the “book before us, go through any 
book of the sort, and you will find no charge paraded 
against the Church that is not as baseless as the one just 
refuted, and that cannot be as easily disposed of. There 
is not one we have ever met with that is not either false in 
fact, or false in principle ; or, if sound in principle and true 
in fact, that is not irrelevant. The state of society in Italy, 
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or some other country where the Catholic religion is 
generally professed, is not, it is alleged, under a political 
and material point of view, all that can be desired, there- 
fore the Church is hostile to the political and material 
prosperity of nations; therefore is not, and cannot be the 
Church of God. A valid argument, if the lack of political 
and material prosperity be really due to the Church,—in 
the mouth of a carnal Jew, who looks for a temporal 
Messiah to raise his people to the summit of human great- 
ness, and to reward his followers with earthly goods, —but 
@ very inconclusive and inappropriate argument in the 
mouth of one who professes to be a Christian, and to hold 
that our Lord came not as a temporal ruler, but as a 
spiritual prince, to found on the earth a spiritual kingdom ; 
a kingdom, though set up in this world, not of this world, 
but heavenly in its principles, in its laws, and in its ends ; 
who enjoins detachment from the world, self-denial, morti- 
fication, prayer, humiliation, the life of the cross; and while 
he promises his followers consolations here, teaches them to 
despise earthly goods, and to look for their reward only 
after death, in the kingdom of his Father. The objection 
proves nothing against the Church, but it does prove the 
worldly-mindedness and Jack of Christian thought in those 
who bring it. 

A Pope, in his private capacity as a man, or as temporal 
sovereign of Rome, has done, or is asserted to have done, 
things incompatible with wise and just policy, or true 
morality even; therefore, these popular “ no-popery” books 
ery out, “the Pope is anti-Christ, evidently the Man of Sin, 
the Apocalyptic Beast, and Popery a huge imposition.” 
Their authors forget that our Lord said to his disciples, 
“Have I not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil?” They forget also that in the faith of no Catholic 
is the Pope impeccable, or infallible even, except in matters 
in which he inherits the promise of the special supernatural 
assistance of the Holy Ghost made to Peter; and this 
promise extends to him neither when acting unofficially, as 
a simple private man, nor even when acting as temporal 
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sovereign of the Roman states. We believe that nearly 
all the Supreme Pontiffs have, as a matter of fact, been 
good and holy men, and that the papal sovereigns of Rome 
have from the first surpassed, not only in private virtue, 
but in public spirit, in enlarged and liberal views, in wise 
and just policy, by far every other line of princes to be 
named in the world’s history ; but whether so or not, it is 
nothing to our faith as Catholics, for that faith does not 
repose on human wisdom or human virtue. 

History, again, presents us periods when in particular 
countries faith has waxed cold, when the prelates are 
fonder of basking in the sunshine of the court than of 
residing in their dioceses and attending to the spiritual 
wants of their flocks; when the clergy live more like 
seculars than meek and self-denying ministers of Him who 
died on the Cross to save souls; when vice and immorality 
invade even religious houses, and the mass of the faithful 
do not rise in their conduct much above the common level 
of the better class of non-Catholics ; therefore, once more 
conclude our “ no-popery” writers, the Church is the Syna- 
gogue of Satan, the Mystery of Iniquity, the Scarlet Lady 
of Babylon, against whom every honest man should ery 
out, “Down with her, down with her, Erasez U'infame.” 
What virtuous indignation! Shall we not admire and trust 
the noble-minded men who manifest, it? Yet what would 
they have us do? Is there no vice, no immorality outside 
of the Church? Why not manifest their virtuous indigna- 
tion against Almighty God, the creator and upholder of 
this world which lieth in wickedness, in which evil spirits 
hold their revels, and make men their victims? Surely 
Omnipotence could, for aught we can see, with a word, if 
he so pleased, put an end to it. He does not do it, because 
he saw proper to create man with free will, and because 
he chooses to govern him as a free agent. Would you 
have the Church destroy man’s free will, take away every 
vestige of human liberty, and leave us no merit in our 
obedience, any more than have the sun, the moon, or the 
stars, in fulfilling their appointed revolutions? Objections 
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of this sort amount to nothing. The Church is responsible 
for the conduct of those only who submit to her direction, 
obey her laws, and observe her precepts. If these are 
found vicious, corrupt, or criminal, then conclude, from the 
conduct of her children, against her, but not otherwise. 
Passing from objections of this sort, that form the great 
staple of the class of works to which the one before us 
belongs, to those of a more doctrinal character and of more 
theological pretensions, we find that they are all in the last 
analysis, objections to the mystery of the Incarnation, to 
redemption and salvation through the Word-made-flesh, or 
God in his human nature, and, therefore, to Christianity 
itself. Take the first title of the book before us, “ Pope or 
President?” The alternative it presents shows that the 
author unconsciously, unintentionally it may be, rejects the 
supernatural order, the whole Christian order, and falls back 
under the order of nature alone. “Pope or President” 
would say, Christ or Caesar? Christianity or paganism ? 
religion or politics? The mind of him who presents this 
alternative has never risen above the natural order, and 
has utterly failed to grasp, if we may so speak, the funda- 
mental idea of Christianity ; has no conception of mediato- 
rial grace, or of the real office of the Sacred Humanity in 
the Christian economy. Take even the highest-toned Prot- 
estants, those who claim to be orthodox, and condemn 
Unitarians, Universalists, Quakers, &c., as heretics, and 
they shrink from calling the Blessed Virgin the mother of 
God, and they all with one accord censure the worship we 
pay her, and our whole cultus sanctorum as idolatry. Why 
is this? They know that our Church teaches the Ten 
Commandments; they know that she formally forbids 
idolatry as treason to the majesty of heaven, and therefore 
they know that she does not, and cannot tolerate any thing 
that she herself regards as idolatrous. Evidently in her 
estimation this worship is not idolatry. Why, then, is it so 
in theirs? Simply because they do not really believe that 
God in his human nature is God, or that God has really 
assumed human nature, and in the hypostatic union made 
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it really, substantially, his nature, as truly and substantially 
as the divine nature itself; because they do not understand 
that it is not God in his divinity alone, but God in his 
divinity and humanity that stands at the head of the Christian 
supernatural order, and is its origin and end, and its true 
object of worship; and because not understanding this, 
they dissolve Christ, and worship him in his divinity alone, 
and not in his divinity and humanity inseparably united. 
They worship the Word, it may be, but not the Word-made- 
flesh. They shrink from worshipping God in his humanity, 
and from honoring the Son of man as they honor the Son 
of God, or of including in the object of their supreme worship 
the sacred flesh assumed in the womb of the Virgin, by the 
Second Person of the ever-adorable Trinity. They follow the 
example of Lucifer. It is a tradition, that the cause of the 
revolt of Lucifer and his rebel angels was the command to 
worship the Son in his humanity as in his divinity. When 
the Father brings his Son forward as incarnate, or in the 
fulness of time to become incarnate, he says: “ Let all the 
angels of God adore him.” This offended Lucifer, not 
because it commanded him to worship the eternal Word as 
God—for he knew the word was God, one in essence or 
being with the Father.—but because it commanded him to 
worship the Son in his twofold nature, and therefore in his 
humanity as well as in his divinity, which seemed to him 
to involve the worship of the creature, nay, the worship of 
man. This he could not brook; for man was made a little 
lower than the angels, and if any creature was to be 
worshipped it should be an angelic creature, and himself 
as the first-and highest of the angels and archangels. It is 
clear that he did not understand the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, and he appears even yet not to understand it, for 
the war he carries on is a war not intentionally against the 
Son as Son of God, but asSon of man. It is the same with 
Protestants, and hence they condemn as idolatry the wor- 
ship which Catholics pay to Mary and the saints. They do 
not see that this worship grows out of and is authorized by 
the worship of the God-man, to whose humanity the saints 
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are related by nature, and to whose divinity they are re- 
lated by the grace which makes them sons of God by 
adoption, and joint-heirs of Jesus Christ. 

Mistaking the sense of the Incarnation, or denying it 
altogether, the non-Catholic world are logically led to the 
denial of the supernatural order of grace and life, the very 
life and immortality brought to light through the Gospel. 
They reject, in fact, even when not in words, the “ mystery 
of Godliness, which was manifest in the flesh,” and there- 
fore the whole Christian order, and the whole economy of 
Christian salvation. They have lost sight of the mediator 
between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus, and expect 
salvation, if they expect it at all, through the divinity dis- 
tinctively taken, without the mediation of the flesh, or the 
human nature hypostatically united to the divine. Even 
they among Protestants who assert in words the Incarnation, 
recognize nothing in the Christian economy that necessarily 
demands it, for even the expiation or satisfaction for sin 
made by our Lord on the cross could have been dispensed 
with, since, if he had so chosen, God could have forgiven 
sin on simple repentance, without the expiation or satisfac- 
tion so made; and there is nothing else in their theology 
that could not have been as well effected without as with 
the assumption of the flesh. They really have no use for 
that assumption, for the flesh plays no part in the economy 
of grace, or the final beatitude of the Christian. With 
them the Word-made-flesh is not the creator and founder 
of a new order of life, by which man is placed in new and 
supernatural relations with God,—an order of life which 
flows from the God-man as its first principle and returns to 
him as its last end, or in which the Word-made-flesh is the 
beginning and end, the Alpha and the Omega, in a real 
and not merely in a putative or fictitious sense. 

Not seeing that all in the Christian economy grows out 
of the stupendous fact of the Incarnation, your Evangelicals 
reject the whole system of mediation. They reject the 
Church as the visible body of Christ; reject sacramental 
grace ; deny infused habits of grace, which elevate man to 
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a supernatural life, and enable him to merit a supernatural 
reward, and hold that regeneration is effected by an imme- 
diate and direct act of God distinctively in his divinity 
alone, in which the humanity does not participate. The 
most that can be said is, that since God expiated man’s sin, 
he can now consistently with the demands of justice par- 
don the sinner who believes; but‘in the work of regene- 
ration and sanctification it performs no oftice. The Blessed 
Trinity does all directly and immediately without it. 
Hence among the higher and more independent intel- 
ligences in the non-Catholic world there is a strong ten- 
dency to reject the Incarnation, even in words, and to 
regard the Christian dogma as simply symbolical of a 
metaphysical and cosmological fact of the natural order,— 
the divinity in humanity, or the immanence of God as 
cause in man as the effect,—an immanence in some sense 
which all must recognize who recognize the relation of 
cause and effect. 

Rejecting, in reality, even when not in words, the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, or virtually explaining it away, the 
non-Catholic world necessarily. reject the supernatural 
order, and fall back, as we have said, under the natural 
order, and recognize no order of life but the natural ; that 
is, they fall back under pure rationalism, or a sort of na- 
tural mysticism, sometimes expressed and sometimes not 
expressed in Christian phraseology. Let us not be misun- 
derstood ; we do not mean that all Protestants deny the su- 
pernatural in the sense that God is above nature, as the 
cause must needs be above the effect, or even that God 
communicates his will to many, and intervenes now and 
then in human affairs otherwise than through the so-called 
laws of nature. What we mean is, that they reject the su- 
pernatural order, the life and immortality brought to light 
through the Gospel, and whose principle, whose origin and 
end is God Incarnate, or Jesus Christ, in whom the two 
natures, the human and the Divine, though distinct, are 
forever united in the unity of one Divine Person. The su- 
pernatural they admit is simply the Divinity, and the super- 
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natural intervention in human affairs is a direct and imme- 
diate exertion of Divine power, not intervention in accord- 
ance with a supernatural order, through the human nature 
assumed or taken up to be the human nature of God, The 
life and immortality they assert is the natural life and im- 
mortality of the soul, not the lifeand immortality that proceed 
from the God-man, as nature proceeds from the Divine 
Word alone, or unincarnate. Even Protestants who most 
affect orthodoxy, can give us no good reason on their 
ground why none ascended into heaven before Christ, 
why, till Christ visited them after his crucifixion, the Pa- 
triarchs, though they had died in faith in him who was 
to come, and in a state of sinlessness, were detained in 
what is called the Zimbus patrium. It is doubtful if they 
really do so believe at all, or if they would not greet us 
with a derisory smile were we to mention to them seri- 
ously even the word limbo, which, in their minds has only 
ludicrous associations. They do not see that the Fathers 
could not enter into the life and immortality brought to light 
through the Gospel before that life and immortality really 
existed in fact ; and that they existed only in promise be- 
fore the Incarnation was consummated, or- before our Lord 
had pronounced on the cross the words, consummatum est. 
Hence so many of them see no reason for the descent into 
hell, and would erase that article from the creed. It is this 
supernatural order of life and immortality founded by the 
Incarnation, or by the Word-made-flesh, and which is in no 
sense proved by proving the natural immortality of the 
soul asserted by Socrates and Plato, hoped for by Cicero, 
and in some form believed by most men, that non-Catholics 
in all ages and nations of the world, deny or fail to recog- 
nize,—a life and immortality which faith foretastes in this 
world, and the saints enjoy in fulness by the light of 
glory in heaven. We may believe in the natural life and 
immortality of the soul, which may be proved with cer- 
tainty by natural reason, and have full assurance of an_in- 
dividual personal existence after death ; and yet, if we deny 
the new order of life and immortality created by the Incar- 
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nation, and into which we can enter only through the door 
of faith, and which we can live and possess only in Christ 
Jesus,—only by being created anew in him, or becoming in 
him a new creature,—we deny Christ himself, or that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh, and retain nothing really 
Christian,—have nothing left but the simple order of nature 
alone. 

The whole supernatural order in the distinctively Chris- 
tian sense, is in the Incarnation, is in the Word-made-flesh, 
the father and founder, principle and end of the new crea- 
tion, the new heaven and earth. Christ and Christianity 
are inseparable, and out of Christ there is and can be no- 
thing distinctively Christian. All in Christianity grows out 
of the mystery of the hypostatic union. Christianity, no 
doubt, presupposes a natural order. It presupposes God, 
the Trinity, creation, reason, moral duty, the natural immor- 
tality of the soul, &c., all of which a man may fully recog- 
nize and firmly believe without recognizing or believing 
anything of the Christian order. God is eternal, and 
the distinction of three persons in the Godhead is eternal; 
the Word that became incarnate is eternal, and therefore 
precedes the facts of the Christian order. The creation of 
the natural world, including man with all that belongs to 
him in the natural order, also precedes the establishment 
of Christianity, for man exists only by virtue of creation, 
and his existence is presupposed by the fact of the assump- 
tion of his nature by the Word. The natural order precedes 
in time the Christian order, although the intention to found 
that Christian order may have preceded, and most likely 
did precede in the Divine mind, if we may talk of prece- 
dence where all is eternal, the intention to create the natural 
order, so that the real end of all creation may have been from 
the first, and we believe was, the glory of God in Jesus Christ, 
or, in other words, the natural may have been created for 
the sake of the supernatural, and not the supernatural pre- 
cisely for the sake of the natural. But in the order of facts 
the supernatural is subsequent to the natural, and presup- 
poses it. Though presupposing it, the Christian order is 
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always distinct from the natural, and is itself all in the In- 
carnation. Hence there can be no doctrinal objections to 
Christianity that do not directly or indirectly impugn this 
great and fundamental mystery. An analysis of the errors 
and heresies which the Church in every age or nation 
has condemned, will show that they all in some form con- 
travene the doctrine that God became man. The Ebionites 
denied the Incarnation by maintaining that our Lord was 
simply a man, and not God as well as man; the Docetsz 
denied it by denying the reality of our Lord’s body, and 
maintaining that he suffered and died on the cross only in 
appearance ; the Arians denied it by denying the Divinity 
of the Son, and maintaining that the Word was distinguish- 
able essentially from God, really a creature, though the 
first-born of all creatures. The Nestorians denied it, by 
denying the unity of the person of Jesus Christ, as they 
did in denying that Mary was the mother of God, and im- 
plying that she was the mother of man only, The Euty- 
chians or Monophysites denied it by denying the distine- 
tion of the two natures, and maintaining that after the 
resurrection our Lord had but one nature, and that the Di- 
vine nature, into which they contended the human nature 
has been transubstantiated. The Monothelites denied it by 
maintaining that our Lord had but one will, and denying 
that he had a human as well as a Divine will, as plainly 
implied by our Lord himself: “ Not my will, but thine be 
done,” since there is and can be no human nature with- 
out ahuman will. All these directly impugn the fact that 
the Word was made flesh, and strike at the very foundation 
of the supernatural order. 

The same may in reality be said of all subsequent errors 
and heresies. They all, directly or indirectly, impugn the 
mystery of the Incarnation, either in itself or in its consec- 
taria. The Pelagian heresy strikes at the Incarnation in de- 
nying the necessity of the grace that flows from it in the 
economy of salvation, and Pelagianism, in its historical de- 
velopments, has always had a tendency to rationalism and 
humanism. Calvinism or Jansenism, the opposite heresy, 
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impugns the incarnation by denying nature, or destroying 
it to make way for grace; thus rejecting the office of the 
humanity in the Christian economy. The Reformers denied 
the same mystery, indirectly at least, in denying the infused 
habits of grace, or what is called sacramental grace, the 
Church, and the priesthood. All the objections we hear 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Church, the sacraments, 
the priesthood, the papacy, absolution, indulgences, the in- 
tercession of the saints, holy oils, holy water, the blessing of 
_ bells, the consecration of churches, altars, &e., are all direct- 
ed against the Word-made-flesh, inasmuch as they impugn 
the great principle of mediatorial grace, as we hope, one of 
these days, to be able to show more in detail, and to prove 
to the full satisfaction of all who will read and understand. 
It is worthy of remark, that Dr. Nevin, who yet, we are 
sorry to see, lingers outside of the Church, was led by medi- 
tating on the idea of a sacrament, and by the endeavor to 
establish the fact that a sacrament signifies something, to 
the whole theory of the Catholic priesthood and the Catho- 
lie Church, as set forth in the writings of the Fathers, and 
we commend his essays in the Mercersburg Review on the 
Apostles’ Creed, Primitive Christianity, the Incarnation, 
and St. Cyprian, as among the profoundest and most re- 
markable of all contemporary theological writings in our 
language. The Protestant movement in the sixteenth cen- 
tury did not openly, perhaps not even intentionally, make 
war on the Incarnation ; but in denying the system of medi- 
atorial grace, the very principle of mediation, except in a 
putative sense; in denying the Catholic priesthood, and 
therefore Christ as a priest; in rebelling against the Church, 
and denying it as the visible’ body of Christ, as, in some 
manner, the visible continuation of the Incarnation on earth, 
uniting the saints on earth in one communion with the saints 
in heaven, as Mcehler has well maintained; and in reject- 
ing the sacrifice of the mass, the veneration of the saints, 
prayers for the dead, indulgences, &c., prepared the way 
for all courageous and logical minds to reject Christianity 
entirely as a supernatural order of life and immortality. 
Vor. L—No. |. 2 
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All in the non-Catholic ranks have not yet advanced so 
far as to renounce absolutely the Incarnation, have not 
pushed the Protestant movement to its last logical conse- 
quences ; but what we may call the age has done so. The 
age believes in no supernatural order of life founded by the 
Word-made-flesh. It believes in no Jesus Christ, the me- 
diator between God and men. In its heart it has said of 
our Lord, “ we will not have this man to reign over us.” 
It may be learned, scientific, philanthropic, but it is not 
Christian, even when in relation to the natural order its con- 
duct and pursuits are not reprehensible, or are even com- 
mendable. It may worship the God of nature, worship as 
can a Mahometan, a Unitarian, or a Deist, but it performs 
no act of Christian worship ; for it worships not Jesus Christ, 
the God-Man. Llere is where the age now stands. Where 
it is not anti-Christian, it is wx-Christian. The governments 
of the world act no longer from Christian principles, with 
a sense of obligation to the Church, and for the interests of 
religion as the supreme interests of individuals and nations, 
but from simple state policy, with an exclusive view to po- 
litical and material interests. At times the age even goes 
further. If we recollect aright, Humboldt, in his Cosmos, 
never uses the name of our Saviour, or the word God, 
or, at most, but once. The savans who dominate the age, 
seek to explain all the phenomena of nature without recur- 
ring to a creator even. Historians see no Christ in history, 
and seek to explain all history on natural principles alone. 
Religion, we are told, is the result of the efforts of man to 
supply the wants of his nature, and the differences of re- 
ligion are explained by differences of race, of soil, climate, 
production, etc. Even Dr. Bellows seeks a Church only to 
satisfy the wants of the soul. 

Arrived at this point, the old controversies between Cath- 
olics and Protestants, with regard to particular doctrines, 
cease to interest the age. The controversy as it existed in 
the time of Bellarmine and Suarez, has done its work 
for the higher intelligences of the times. It received its 
coup de grace trom the great Bossuet in the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, and since then, Protestantism has virtually ceased to 
be dogmatic, and is now defended rather as a movement 
towards freedom, individual and social, intellectual and re- 
ligious, than as a definite system of truth of any sort. The 
grand argument in favor of Protestantism just now, is that 
it sustains, and is sustained by, liberty, as the grand objec- 
tion to Catholicity is, that it enslaves the mind, upholds 
despotism, and prevents the political, civil, and material 
prosperity of the nations that adhere to it. 

It is on this ground, below the supernatural, and from the 
point of view of the natural order, that we have now to 
conduct the controversy between us and our adversaries. 
Take the work before us, Pope or President? its only 
significance is, that it places the controversy in the natural 
order, and requires us in order to meet it to establish the 
fact and the supremacy of the supernatural order. Its 
alleged startling disclosures, “ its pretended facts for Ame- 
ricans” would be impertinent, and conclude nothing, if 
non-Catholies, as well as Catholics, believed in the Christian 
supernatural order, as we have endeavored to explain it. 
But as it is, we overcome their damaging effect only by 
proving, first, the fact of the Incarnation; and, secondly, 
that the order it founds, or that grows out of it, though 
above nature, is not contrary to nature,—does not suppress 
nature, abridge or supersede any of its rights. To meet 
entirely the difficulties or wants of the age, we have not 
only to prove these two points, but we have to explain the 
various historical and other phenomena which seem to 
militate against them. We have also to show that without 
coming into this supernatural Christian order, no man can 
attain to his supreme good, and that no one can by his own 
natural reason and strength, attain to a knowledge of this 
order, much less enter into it, and live in it. 

None of our old controversial works can render us much 
service in any of these things. Nothing can be more 
excellent for the controversy in the form it then wore, than 
the de Civitate Dei by St. Augustine, or the Summa Contra 
Gentiles by St. Thomas; but though necessary to be 
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studied, they do not answer our purpose in the form it now 
wears. The works on Evangelical Demonstration, recently 
collected and published in Paris by M. ’ Abbé Migne, who 
is rendering such valuable service to the Catholic student, 
though possessing great as well as various merit in their 

yay, do not touch the questions now up for discussion, at 
least not in the form we must meet them, or not meet them 
at all. The Catholic works against unbelievers in the last 
century are, for the most part, out of date. The Fathers, 
the Scholastics, and the Theologians of later times, no 
doubt, supply us with all the principles we need, but we 
can meet the new forms of error we have now to grapple 
with only by new and original expositions and applications 
of the truth. No doubt we have at bottom the same old 
error, but it is that old error under a new form; no doubt 
it is the same old truth that we must oppose to it, but that 
truth will not seem to the adherents of the error to refute 
it, unless we give it a further exposition and a new applica- 
tion. In no previous age, to our knowledge, has error 
assumed the precise shape it, now assumes, or has truth 
been combated with forces so difficult to dislodge. Error 
to day, if less subtile, is also far less inconsistent with itself 
than we have ever before found it. Formerly, though it 
impugned the Incarnation, it honestly professed to accept 
it, did not intentionally deny it, and planted itself distinctly, 
with malice prepense, on the natural order alone. The 
Arian denied the proper divinity of the Word, but he 
acknowledged his obligation to worship, with divine honors, 
Jesus Christ. The Socinian did the same. It was easy to 
show either his inconsistency with himselfj—to show the 
Arian that he was reviving paganism, and the Socinian 
that he defended idolatry. But error has now gone further, 
and freed itself from its old inconsistencies. It is not 
heresy we have now to combat, but infidelity, or gentilism, 
rationalism, or natural mysticism. The non-Catholic world, 
in its advances, has taken up its position on the purely 
natural order, and the natural order is a real order, as true 
as the supernatural order, and as consistent with itself. 
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The man who plants himself on it stands on a solid found- 
ation, and to explain any of its phenomena is under no 
necessity of borrowing any thing from the supernatural 
order. The supernatural or Christian order certainly pre- 
supposes the natural, but the natural does not presuppose 
or imply the supernatural. 

Here begin the difficulties. We cannot proceed, as for 
merly, by proving, first, the supernatural is necessary ; 
second, it is possible, and third, it actually exists, be- 
cause modern discussions have made it necessary to concede 
that there is nothing in the natural order from which the 
necessity of a supernatural order can be logically con- 
eluded. The natural order must suffice for itself; for the 
natural end of any existence is the end it is naturally able 
to attain. The supernatural that could be rationally con- 
cluded from the natural would not be supernatural, but 
natural; for if the premises are natural, the conclusion 
must be natural, since there can be nothing in the conclu- 
sion not contained in the premises. How then prove, by 
natural reason, to the non-Catholic, who rejects the super- 
natural order, that the supernatural is necessary? In fact, 
is it necessary? If so, God, having created nature, obliged 
himself to become incarnate, which is contrary to the 
teachings of the Church. God might have created man as 
he is now born, and left him to the natural consequences 
of his own acts. The Incarnation proceeded not from his 
decree to create, but from his superabounding love, and is an 
act of pure grace, not implied in or necessitated by the act 
of creation. No doubt, we can by natural reason, prove 
that a supernatural revelation is possible, for creation can- 
not have exhausted the powers of the creator; but we 
cannot prove by natural reason that even such a revelation 
is necessary. We cannot infer from the miseries of this . 
life, from the errors and weaknesses of human reason, that i] 
man, regarded as standing in the natural order alone, needs 
either supernatural light or supernatural strength; for, in 
fact, strictly speaking, he needs neither, except in relation 
to the supernatural order, or as appointed to a supernatural 
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destiny. We must then establish the fact of the super- 
natural end, and that man is placed under a supernatural 
providence, before we can prove that he stands in need of 
supernatural assistance in the Christian sense. We must 
confront the non-Catholic to-day with the fact of the 
supernatural order, before we can convict him of being 
illogical, or inconsistent in planting himself on the natural 
order alone. 

We have another difficulty peculiar to our times. The 
age does not directly deny or make war on any form of 
religion. Religion, it is contended, is natural to man, and 
to worship is an original want of his soul. Man is a reli- 
gious animal, as he is a rational animal, a political or social 
animal. Religion has its seat in his interior nature, and is 
developed as art, or as society itself is developed. Indeed the 
more approved esthetical writers of the day confound art and 
religion, and the worship of God with the worship of beau- 
ty. Religions may be more or less perfect, but at bottom 
all religions, it is assumed, are identical,—all good in their 
time and place, and all bad when outliving that time. 
Catholicity is regarded not as absolutely true, nor as abso- 
lutely false, but as one of the varying and transient forms 
of religion, very serviceable and good for a certain stage in 
human progress, but now useful only for those who have 
not yet been brought up to the level of the age. It is good 
for nations in their infancy, but bad for nations that have 
attained their manhood. Protestantism is not a religion, is 
not a credo, or a worship, but is a suspense of faith, a tran- 
sition from the old superannuated Catholic form to some 
newer and nobler form yet to be developed, a transition 
from the church of the past to the church of the future. 
Now, here is an order of thought that none of our predeces- 
sors treat, or even recognize. In former times, religion 
was regarded as having an objective truth, a subsistence 
independent of man, and the question was, which and what 
is the true religion, if any? But now it is not so. This 
order of thought denies all absolute, and therefore all ob- 
jective truth, and makes both religion and truth purely 
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relative and subjective. To refute it, we must establish 
the objectivity of thought itself, or the objective truthful- 
ness of reason. For this we need philosophy, and unhap- 
pily, nearly all the philosophies in vogue justify in principle 
the very error to be combated. 

The age, furthermore, is rapidly losing sight of the unity 
of the race, and the fashionable process now is to explain 
nearly all the phenomena of human history by the diversi- 
ties of race. Thierry and Michelet, in their historical 
works, have found diversities of race every where. Eccle- 
siastical histories are now written on the theory of differ- 
ences of race, and thus we hear of Eastern Christianity and 
Western Christianity, Greek Christianity and Latin Chris- 
tianity, Celtic Christianity and Teutonic Christianity,— 
Catholicity is Celtic, Protestantism is Germanic. The 
diversities of natural genius and temperament lead to the 
diversities of religion. The Catholie religion is developed 
and embraced by the Celtic nations; the Protestant by 
Germanic nations. Non-Catholie savans are disposed to 
maintain, not merely varieties in the human race, but 
diversities of race, and to assign, at least to the colored 
races, an origin different from that of the white races. In 
our southern States we have found Catholics even, who 
were quite unwilling to regard the negro slave and his 
white master as having descended alike from the same 
Adam and Eve. The doubt as to the unity of the race, the 
brotherhood of all men, is much more widely diffused than 
we commonly imagine ; and it is a mistake to suppose that 
the present scientitic tendency is to assert it. Even in some 
Catholics, who certainly believe God has made of one blood 
all the nations of men, so strong are the prejudices of race 
or nation, that they can hardly be persuaded there is any 
use in laboring for the conversion of a different race from 
their own. Evidently this modern doctrine of races, and 
this gentile method of explaining the fact, that different 
nations embracing different religions, is one of the errors 
the Catholic controversialist is forced to meet. A kindred 
error, rationalism, has in all ages been one of the errors 
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the Church has had to combat, and the truth that God has 
made of one blood all the nations of men, and all have one 
and the same nature, invariable and indestructible, save 
by the power of the Creator, has always been, and is now 
one of the most difficult truths of the Gospel to be practi- 
cally maintained, for national pride, national partiality, or 
national hatred always opposes it. 

The great argument for Protestantism and against Cath- 
olicity, what we may call the social and political argu- 
ment, presents difticulties, which, to our knowledge, have 
never been fairly met by our controversialists—fairly met, 
we mean, for the non-Catholic mind. The argument appa- 
rently rests on incontrovertible facts. Take the non- 
Catholic point of view, and you cannot deny the superiority 
of non-Catholic over Catholic nations. The only nations 
politically free are non-Catholic nations, and the leading 
commercial and industrial nations of our time are, as to 
the controlling influences, Protestant nations. The great 
Catholic States of the sixteenth century, unless France 
forms an exception, have greatly deteriorated, while the 
non-Catholic States, Russia, Prussia, Great Britain and the 
United States, have either sprung into existence since the 
Reformation, or been constantly growing. Compare non- 
Catholic America with Catholic America, and you may 
see, we are told, the immense difference between the two 
religions. Compare Mexico with the United States. In 
nearly all Catholic countries, at the present day, we find 
despotism, and almost an entire absence of what we in this 
country regard as civil and political liberty. How explain 
these facts to the non-Catholic mind, and prove that Catho- 
licity is really not unfavorable to liberty and the politi- 
cal and national growth and prosperity of nations? These 
facts, we know, do not sustain, but we cannot deny that 
they appear to sustain, the non-Catholic objection now so 
generally and so confidently urged. The Catholic who 
wishes to defend his religion against the attacks now made 
must meet these objections. What publication in this 
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country, except this Review, has done it, or seriously at 
tempted to do it ? 

Here are the questions to be discussed, the objections to 
be answered, if we mean to take part in the living contro- 
versy of the day. But here arises for us in the United 
States a grave difficulty, hardly less for American Catholic 
writers than is the censorship of the press in Europe for 
European Catholic writers. The controversy must be car- 
ried on through the press by books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
journals, &c., and these on the Catholic side must be sus- 
tained, if sustained at all, by the Catholic public. Few 
non-Catholics will at present buy our books, for they have 
something to lose, and we much to gain by the controversy. 
The most we can expect of them is that they will read our 
publications when placed in their hands by their Catholic 
friends and acquaintances. We have a small enlightened, 
pure-minded, and independent Catholic public who are up 
to the level of the age, master of the controversy in its pres- 
ent form, and prepared to do their duty, and even more 
than their duty in sustaining the right sort of publications 5 
but these, though more numerous than we could reasonably 
expect, all things considered, are, after all, only a small mi- 
nority of even our educated Catholic population. The mass 
of our Catholic population are not a literary or a reading 
people, and even of those who do read and seek to acquire 
information, the majority take no interest in the great 
questions it is absolutely necessary to discuss, if we hope 
by controversy to make any impression on our non-Catholic 
countrymen, and they see not why they should sustain such 
publications as are devoted to those questions, and which have 
no interest for themselves. Moreover, not taking the pains 
to master the points at issue, they are liable to misappre- 
hend and misapply such works, to imagine them errone- 
ous or dangerous, and to look upon it as their duty to dis- 
countenance them, to decry them, to denounce their authors, 
and to deprive what they write of all weight either with 
Catholics or non-Catholies. 

We have had, in our own case, more than one illustration 
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of the offence an honest Catholic publicist may give by 
frankly discussing questions for which a portion of his 
readers are not prepared. Even the article on the Ro- 
manic and Germanic orders in this Review, published 
last October, presents us with a striking case in point. That 
article is long and elaborate, and is addressed directly to the 
great questions now up for discussion. It was intended to 
refute a very popular theory, much relied on by intelligent 
non-Catholies, that differences between Catholics and Prot- 
estants are to be explained by differences of race. Cath- 
olic nations, it holds, are of Celtic origin ; Protestant nations 
are of Germanic origin. The Celtic nations are Catholic 
by virtue of the peculiar genius and temperament of the 
Celtic race ; the Germanic nations cannot be Catholic, be- 
cause the peculiar genius and temperament of their race 
repel it. The article also undertook to refute the doctrine 
also widely maintained that liberty is Germanic, and des- 
potism Celtic ; that Protestantism sustains and is sustained 
by liberty, and Catholicity sustains and is sustained by 
despotism. Finally, it endeavored to show by a rapid gen- 
eralization of historical facts, that none of these positions 
can be historically sustained. What more proper or neces- 
sary to be done? Under the first head, after having shown 
that the theory is Gentilistic, not Christian, the writer un- 
dertakes to show, that on the principles of the theory itself, 
the reverse of what it assumes would follow. Thus he says, 
pp. 496, 497: “ Were we to forget that God has made of 
one blood all the nations of men, and that Catholicity is 
Catholic, not Gentilistic,’ we should be disposed to take 
the reverse of this famous theory, and to maintain that the 
Celtic people, by their natural genius and temperament, are 
far less fitted to be Catholic than are the Germanic or Teu- 
tonic nations. The German genius and temperament, it 
seems to us, are naturally {in the natural order as distin- 
guished from the order of grace] far less averse to Catholi- 
city than are the so-called Celtic.” The writer having said 
this, proceeds to mark, in proof of it, certain characteristic 
traits in the natural order of the so-called Celtic people, es- 
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pecially the French and Irish, assumed to be the best rep- 
resentatives of the Celtic race. Some of our Catholic 
friends, by omitting or making no account of the words we 
have ¢talicized, have made the writer say precisely what he 
did not say, but only said he should be disposed to say in 
case he accepted, as he did not, the theory in question, and, 
having thus misrepresented him, proceed to accuse him of 
contradicting himself, of asserting the very theory he pro- 
fesses to reject, of being un-Catholic, and seeking simply 
an opportunity of indulging his supposed national prejudi- 
ces in saying hard things and venting his spleen, with 
which he is assumed to be filled, against the French and Irish, 
and of calumniating the Catholic faith and piety of the 
Irish and French, who have been and are so distinguished 
for their Catholicity, and to admonish every man of Irish 
or French descent to show his appreciation of the national 
insult offered, by erasing his name from the list of subseri- 
bers to the 2eview. Why is this? Because the writer de- 
nies that the French and Irish are Catholics by virtue of a 
Catholic nature, and maintains, that when Catholics they 
are so not by force of nature, but by virtue of the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ! What is wrong in this? Do the 
Catholic critics themselves hold that the French and Irish 
become and remain Catholics by virtue of their natural 
genius and temperament? Are they Catholics, or are they 
Gentiles? Good and earnest Catholics we doubt not. 
Then they must hold with the writer that the French and 
Irish, like all others, are Catholics only through the opera- 
tions of divine grace, by which they are begotten anew, 
regenerated, or born into the supernatural or Christian 
order of life, and placed on the plane of a supernatural 
destiny. What was said, then, against their Catholic faith 
or their Catholic piety, by representing them as further re- 
moved in the naturai order from Catholicity than the Eng- 
lish or Germans? “ An Irishman or a Frenchman, by the 
grace of God,” the writer said, “becomes and remains a 
good Catholic, none better.” Who can say more? Suppose, 
then, the writer did represent the Celtic nations, or the na- 
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tions assumed to be Celtic, as being in the natural order 
more averse by their genius and temperament to Catholi- 
city than the Germanic nations, and even attempted to 
prove it, what did he do or attempt in disparagement 
under a Catholic view of them as Catholics? What 
he said of their peculiarities and tendencies outside 
of their Catholicity could be no reproach to them as 
Catholics, at least not in his mind, since the very point of 
his argument was to prove that Catholicity in no case 
depends on the natural peculiarities or tendencies of those 
who embrace it. Therefore he adds, “we say not this in 
disparagement of their Catholicity, for it really is no dis- 
paragement at all.” What the writer in the passage, that 
appears to have given so much offence, was aiming to 
show, obviously was, if we assume that nations are Catholic 
or Protestant, according to the genius and temperament of 
the race to which it is assumed they belong, the Germanic 
nations should be Catholic, and the Celtic nations Protes- 
tant, contrary to what the adversaries maintain, and there- 
fore the attempt to make the adoption of Catholicity 
depend on race, and to reduce the Catholic religion itself 
to a simple Gentile religion must be abandoned, and the 
theory rejected as not being sustained by facts. We see 
nothing in this that should offend any Catholic,—for every 
Catholic must believe, or be no Catholic,—that God has 
made of one blood all the nations of men, that the Church 
is Catholic, and that men are Catholics by virtue of grace, 
not nature. 

It is very possible that a hasty reader, paying no atten- 
tion to the general scope and design of the article, reading 
little more than the offensive passage itself, and attending 
only to certain phrases and expressions somewhat epigram- 
matic, and of course, as is always the case with such 
phrases and expressions, never intended to be taken aw 
pred de lettre, might innocently mistake the motive of the 
writer, and imagine that it was really his intent to speak 
disparagingly of the French and Irish. The writer, in’fact, 
laboring to be brief, became obscure, and left more for his 
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readers to supply from their own knowledge than was 
prudent—a not uncommon fault with him. We observe, 
too, that he uses the term natural in two senses, the one 
that of the theory he is arguing against, that is, pertaining 
to the specific nature of man, or the race; the other that of 
pertaining to the natural order as distinguished from the 
supernatural or Christian order. He marks, indeed, the 
distinction between the two senses, but he is not careful to 
state explicitly every time the term occurs, in which of the 
two senses he uses it. Some little confusion may thence 
arise, and we can easily conceive that a reader preoccupied 
with the cares of business, of his vocation, his office, or his 
profession, reading only by snatches, a sentence here and 
a sentence there, not recollecting for the moment that 
Catholicity is wholly in the supernatural order, and there- 
fore that whatever is natural is wn-Catholic, might, with 
very honest intentions, and without any disparagement of 
his understanding, imagine that the writer contradicts him- 
self, and asserts in the passage in question what he else- 
where denies. Some portion at least of the misapprehension 
which has occurred, is no doubt due to the writer’s own 
fault; nevertheless, we think, that a conscientious reader, 
unwarped by prejudice, reading attentively the whole 
article, with his theology fresh in his mind, and taking 
time to interpret what seemed doubtful or obscure in par- 
ticular passages, by the obvious scope and design of the 
whole, might, without serious difficulty, have followed the 
several steps of the argument, seized the writer’s meaning, 
and, whether agreeing with him or not in all his particular 
judgments, have acquitted him of palpably contradicting 
himself, and especially of writing with the express or even 
covert purpose of insulting the French and Irish, or of 
calumniating their Catholic faith and piety. Certainly, he 
recognizes differences in the natural order between the 
two classes of nations, but he denies that these differences 
spring from original differences of race, or that they are 
due to any other than adventitious causes. If he speaks of 
a specific Celtic nature, and of a specific German nature, it 
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is in accordance with the theory of races, which he grants 
momentarily for the sake of the argument, but which he 
does not concede, and does his best to refute. There may 
be national differences in the order of nature, without 
differences of race, and some nations through the more or 
less of the patriarchal religion retained in principle or 
practice, and through difference of education or develop- 
ment, may be said to be more or less in accordance with 
Catholicity, though below it, without any original difference 
of race or nation being asserted, or that Catholicity is 
Catholic, and adapted alike to the nature of all men being 
denied. 

But the grand difficulty, we apprehend, and that which 
has led to the grave accusations against the writer, is pre- 
cisely the fact that he was discussing questions from a point 
of view under which his critics had not been accustomed 
to consider them. His argument, as a whole, was out of 
their ordinary line of thought, and his mode or manner of 
treating them was unfamiliar and novel to them. Never 
having thought beyond or outside of the matters treated by 
the old controversialists, they saw no real importance in the 
questions he was discussing with so much earnestness and 
warmih; for, not able to see them from his point of view, 
they looked at them only from their own, under which they 
really have no importance. Not suspecting that possibly 
he meant more than they dreamed of, if not, indeed, some- 
thing very different from what they imagined, they con- 
cluded that he was only discussing the old question between 
Saxon and Celt, and regarding what he said as only fitted 
to stir up national animosities, provoke angry feelings, and 
wantonly to disturb the peace and harmony of Catholics, 
who, in this country at least, have no strength to waste in 
internal divisions, disputes, and quarrels, they considered it 
their duty to denounce the article, and to deprive the writer, 
as far as possible, of the respect and confidence of the 
Catholic community. Yet had they viewed the questions 
discussed from his stand-point, and seen that he was really 
furnishing a key to the struggles of modern history, ex- 
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plaining historical facts in accordance with the divine titles 
and character of the Church, and showing the real answer 
to the only objections to our religion, that now have much 
weight with intelligent non-Catholics, as it had not been pre- 
viously done in our language, and, as far as we know, in 
any other, they certainly would have taken a more gener- 
ous view of the writer’s labors, would have never believed 
that he was spending so much time and thought and labor 
in discussing a mere trite or common-place question ; and 
certainly, even if objecting to certain words and phrases, 
would never have regarded them as the key to the whole 
article, or charged him with writing expressly to insult the 
French and Irish, or to deery the Celtic and to extol the 
Germanic race. They would have felt that he was grap- 
pling with a subject too weighty, and that he was too grave 
and earnest to think of descending to any thing so low, not 
to say, so mean, and so contemptible. 

The article, undoubtedly, hurtles a little rudely against 
some old and fondly cherished prejudices, and dismisses cer- 
tain popular answers to certain popular objections to the 
Church, as superficial, inconclusive, and not worth repro- 
ducing, and makes it necessary to look a little deeper, and 
seek hereafter, answers a little profounder, and of a less in- 
conclusive character; but this, if rightly considered, de- 
serves to be treated as a merit rather than as a fault. The 
eritics who have felt themselves wounded by the article, 
would do well, perhaps, to reflect, that they have been con- 
firming the non-Catholic world in their prejudices against 
our religion. Intelligent non-Catholics meet us with the 
objection: “ What you present as Catholicity is very well, 
reasonable and just, but it is an ideal Catholicity, a Catho- 
licity of your own imagination, not the Catholicity of his- 
tory, and you will find the Catholic public will not accept 
your statements, or sustain you as a Catholic writer.” Is 
this so? Are we really un-Catholic or not? We have said 
no more than any Catholic is free to say, and the opposition 


to us not only injures us personally, but the Catholic cause 
itself. 
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Of course, we have no thought, in this remark, of setting 
the Review up as a standard of orthodoxy, or pretending, 
that to oppose it, is necessarily to oppose Catholicity ; but 
we have for these four or five years been laboring with all 
our might to separate Catholicity, in the public mind, from 
all foreign elements, which, by being associated with it, have 
alienated vast numbers from it. We have endeavored to 
present Catholicity separate from what belongs not to it, 
but to the imperfections of individuals,—to mere human 
policy, necessary and just for the time it may be, but fre- 
quently the reverse when times have altered, and to show 
that the Church is answerable for none of the defects of 
modern civilization, or the faults of modern society in or 
out of Catholic nations. We have never knowingly compro- 
mised a Catholic doctrine or principle, or hesitated to main- 
tain the most rigid and high-toned doctrines on all the points 
generally regarded as the most offensive to Protestants, or 
to defend any genuine Catholic practice, however offensive 
to non-Catholics, and, in this respect, have gone even far- 
ther than has suited those who pride themselves on being 
liberal Catholics. We have acted on the rule, that it is 
rarely that fair-minded and intelligent non-Catholies gravely 
object to any thing really Catholic, and that what they object 
to is almost always something which they take to be Cath- 
olic, but which is not,—something, perhaps, which has been 
associated with our religion without being any part of it, 
though Catholics may have sustained or practised it, the 
Church has never sanctioned, favored, or approved it. We 
have shown, that though nature is below grace, there is no 
necessary discordance between them ; that though reason is 
below faith, rightly understood, there is no conflict between 
faith and reason; that though despotism often prevails in 
Catholic states, it is due to non-Catholic, not Catholic causes, 
and that while the Church exacts full and unquestioning 
faith in the word of God committed to her to dispense, she 
enjoins natural justice upon all men, and requires us to re- 
spect alike the natural rights of individuals and nations. 

In doing this, we have succeeded in removing the princi- 
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pal objections of intelligent and well-disposed non-Catho- 
lies, if it be indeed true, that what we present as the 
Church is really the Catholic Chureh of history. But they 
contend that it is not, and cite in their justification and 
against us the fact, that no recognized organ of Catholics in 
this country sustains us. All the supposed Catholic organs 
keep an ominous silence, or openly and bitterly denounce 
us. Not a Catholic voice is raised in public to repel the 
attacks made on us, or to defend the course we have pur- 
sued. So far as the non-Catholic public can judge we are 
denounced and completely isolated.* This silence, this 
denunciation, this isolation, renders nugatory all that we 
can do or say in defence of our holy religion. Are these 
non-Catholics right? Is it true that the Catholicity we 
defend is an ideal Catholicity, a Catholicity of our own 
construction, and not the Catholicity of history,—the glo- 
rious old Church which has had so many conflicts with the 
powers of evil, and won so many victories over them, and 
whom we would fain honor as the Church of God, our own 
dear mother? If so, why not some competent authority 
tell: us so, point out to us our errors against Catholic doe- 
trine or Catholic practice, and give us an opportunity to 
correct them? If not, if we really are faithful to Catholic 
teaching, and have not abused our freedom ; then, for the 
sake of the world outside, let the opposition from Catholics 
cease, and let Catholics abandon the petty and frivolous 
controversies, which some of them, from the moment of 
our entering the Church, have been laboring to force 
upon us. We understand very well the case. No Catholic 
does, or will pretend that we are heterodox, or that the 
Catholicity we defend is not the Catholicity of the Church. 
What the Zeview states for Catholicity is Catholicity, and 
the snapping and snarling at us, the denunciation of us, 
or wrath against us,—for argument against us, we have yet 
to see,—are all about matters outside of Catholicity, which 


* Since this was written, we have unexpectedly found two exceptions, 
The Guardian and The Catholic Mirror. 
Vor. L—No. I. 3 
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we wish to distinguish and keep separate from the Catholic 
cause, but which they who oppose us, having always associ- 
ated with that cause, or with their method of defending 
or advancing it, wish to retain unmolested, not seeing or 
not heeding the fact, that by retaining and so identifying 
them with that, they are keeping thousands and hundreds 
of thousands aliens from the Church, who otherwise might 
be her friends. It is not that we are anti-Catholic, or 
un-Catholic, that causes the opposition or coldness we meet; 
but that we do not want the Catholic cause identified in 
our own, or any other country, with matters that have no 
necessary connection with it, and which serve only to em- 
barrass it. 

And this brings us directly to the point to which we 
wish, with all respect and deference, to call the attention 
of our Catholic friends. It is the duty of all Catholics to 
maintain the form of sound words, and to fly all profane 
novelties and vain babbling; but we must be on our 
guard against taking every thing that happens to be new to 
us, as a profane novelty, or every thing said, of which we 
see not the full importance, as a vain babble. We are 
all, to a great extent, creatures of habit, and few of us 
are able to get out of routine, or to recognize an old 
familiar friend in an unfamiliar dress. We are most of 
us disposed to look at what is presented us from our own 
stand-point, without making, or its occurring to us that it 
is proper to make, any effort to look at it from the stand- 
point of him who presents it. If our own minds are nar- 
row and contracted, we can discover only a narrow and 
contracted meaning in what another addresses us, however 
elevated, broad, or comprehensive may be its meaning in 
his mind. We are all liable to forget to exercise that 
hospitality we are commanded to exercise toward strangers, 
and the result is, that we miss the angel we might chance 
to entertain, and place, by our inhospitality, a greater ob- 
stacle to the defence and diffusion of truth than is ever 
created by the advocates of error. We are unwise in this. 
We cannot, if we would, confine controversy to-day to the 
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old beaten track, or hinder those who engage in it from 
criticizing many things, with a freedom not tolerated in 
past times, nor pleasing to those who are wedded to them, 
or who have never for a moment doubted their. wisdom 
or propriety. Truth is always the same, unchanged, and 
unchangeable ; but it may from time to time require further 
expositions and new applications to meet the ever-shifting 
forms of error. The Church is from God, always the same 
in spirit, in principle, in doctrine, in sacraments, and in uni- 
versal discipline; but as Catholics pertain to both the 
Church and natural society, they partake more or less of 
the character of each,—of the truth and permanence of 
the one, and the defects and mutability of the other. In 
what pertains strictly to the spiritual order, they are di- 
vinely instructed and guided, and are right in their prin- 
ciples, their doctrine and their practices, if obedient to the 
light they have; but in secular matters they follow the 
age, and share its spirit, its prejudices, its opinions, and its 
tendencies. Some of them, like non-Catholics, may be 
above, some may be below, their age, advancing or retard- 
ing secular progress, proving themselves its friends and 
advocates, or its enemies and opponents. When, as at 
present, controversy between Catholics and non-Catholies 
turns chiefly on the relations of the Church with natural 
society, or of natural society with the Church,—the mutual 
relations of the natural and the supernatural,—we must 
allow a large margin to the freedom of discussion, and 
place a generous confidence in every Catholic publicist of 
adequate learning and ability, so long as he shows honesty 
of purpose, keeps within the limits of orthodoxy, and proves 
himself willing to hear reason when offered, and to submit 
to authority when it speaks. We must judge him by the 
infallible standard of the Church, not by that vague and 
uncertain thing called public opinion, whether the publie 
opinion of Catholics or of non-Catholics. The traditionary 
opinions of Catholics in the spiritual order, if not always 
infallible, are always respectable, and never to be departed 
from on the authority of mere private judgment; but the 
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public opinion of Catholics, in relation to secular matters, 
stands on the same footing with that of non-Catholics, and 
may be precisely the thing at fault and in need of correction. 
To impose this public opinion upon any Catholic, as authority 
to which he must meekly bow, and against which he must 
never dare speak, on pain of being denounced as false to 
his religious duty, is to subject him to a mere human 
authority as if it were divine, and to deprive him of that 
freedom which God gives and the Church leaves him. It 
is, indeed, to endow the secular order with all the attributes 
of the spiritual, natural society, with all the prerogatives of 
the supernatural. In relation to the secular order, we 
must leave the Catholic publicist to follow his own rational 
convictions, so long as he does not oppose himself to the 
demands of the spiritual, without any Catholic having the 
right to call him to an account. If he errs in his judg- 
ment, we must still respect his rights, his personal charac- 
ter and dignity, and labor to correct his errors, not by 
peevish paragraphs in newspapers, or by denunciation and 
abuse, but by fair reason and solid arguments. 

In doctrine and discipline, in all that proceeds from the 
Church, every Catholic publicist must defend what has 
beer believed and done by the great body of Catholics in 
all nations and ages ; but this obligation does not extend to 
all they have done or believed in the secular order, and we 
must not imagine that, in matters lying below the spiritual 
order, Catholics in all ages and nations have always been 
irreproachable, or that the controversialist can to-day con- 
duct freely and successfully the arguments for the Chureh, 
if forbidden to express his dissent from many of their 
views, and his disapprobation of much they have done. 
We cannot defend Catholicity against objections drawn 
from the modern theory of races, without reasserting the 
doctrine of the unity of the race; and we cannot do that 
effectually without offending some Catholics of one nation- 
ality or another; for, unhappily, the theory has its advocates 
even among Catholics, and affects the judgment and prac- 
tice of more of the faithful than is commonly imagined. 
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Must the Catholic publicist forbear to bring forward the 
truth, to assert the Catholic doctrine that God has made of 
one blood all the nations of men, to prove that Catholicity 
is Catholic, adapted alike to the human nature of all 
men, because some of his Catholic brethren, against the let- 
ter and spirit of their religion, entertain Gentilistic theories, 
prejudices, and susceptibilities, and he may chance to 
offend them? 

We cannot meet the objections drawn from the social 
and political order, and disprove the assertion that Catho- 
licity opposes liberty and generates and sustains despotism, 
unless permitted to draw sharply the line of distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural; to defend the 
Church simply as the representative of the supernatural 
order, and to make natural society itself alone responsible 
for the vices and defects of modern civilization; and we 
sannot do this without running athwart the prejudices, the 
habits, and the practices of many of our brethren, or 
opposing, sometimes strenuously, the policy and conduct in 
the secular order of Catholic princes, prelates, and popula- 
tions. Nothing is more unwise, or untrue, than to call the 
civilization of Catholie nations Catholic civilization, as if it 
had an infused habit of grace, to represent it as the work 
of the Church, and on that ground to vindicate her titles, 
to be regarded as the Church of God, and the benefactress 
of nations. To place her defence on that ground, as do 
some of her friends, a ground insidiously conceded by her 
more adroit enemies, is to declare our defeat in advance, 
Civilization lies in the natural order, whether we speak of 
Catholic or non-Catholic nations, and is the work of 
natural society, which alone is responsible for it. The 
Church indirectly aids it, assuredly, but by cultivating in 
individuals the virtues necessary to secure the rewards of 
heaven. This aid is certainly great, and not easily over- 
rated ; but her proper mission is not civilization, but the 
glory of God in the salvation of souls. Civilization depends 
on the natural virtues,—virtues which men may practise by 
their natural light and strength, and which are often prae- 
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tised in an eminent degree by non-Catholics. Churchmen, 
gave by their superior secular knowledge and virtue, are 
no more able to advance civilization than seculars. Men 
may be saints, and yet not great statesmen. The saints 
excel the mass of their contemporaries in sanctity, but in 
secular matters they may not rise above the common intel- 
ligence of their age. We have not to prove that the 
Church advances civilization; it suffices to show that she 
is not hostile to the secular order; that she does not favor 
despotism, but enjoins upon all her children the practice of 
justice, and does respect liberty, whether of individuals or 
of nations. But we cannot do even this much without re- 
cognizing the fact that Catholics have supported despotism, 
and that the clergy even now, to a great extent, place 
themselves on its side, through fear of socialism, which 
they regard as a greater evil, and perhaps justly so, though 
we dread socialism less than despotism. 

The very necessities of modern controversy compel us in 
many cases to combat the views, the principles, and the 
conduct of Catholics, not as Catholies, indeed, but as mem- 
bers of natural society ; and it will not do to take alarm or 
to be scandalized at our doing so, Because the Church is 
infallible in the spiritual order, it does not follow that 
Catholics are both infallible and impeccable in the natural 
order. We could not hang a heavier millstone about the 
neck of the Church than that of holding her responsible 
for all that has ever been said, done, or attempted by her 
children in the secular order. The past and present views 
and policy of Catholics in relation to secular matters, par- 
take of the imperfections and errors incident to humanity, 
and must be open to the judgment of the publicist, and 
allowed to be freely canvassed. The hush-up policy avails 
nothing, and, besides, is impracticable in our age and 
country. We cannot shut men’s eyes, stop their ears, or 
take away their judgments if we would. True, our ene- 
mies say this is what our Church demands and seeks to do. 
But we Catholics know it is false, and why, then, shall we 
seek to confirm it? Facts will out, whether we tell them 
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or seek to suppress them, and it is far better for us to tell 
them, and place them in their true light, than it is to leave 
them to be told by our enemies, who are sure, by perverting 
them, to make them the basis of serious objections to our 
religion. We, and we only, can state historical facts truly, 
for we, and we only, have the key to all history, ancient 
and modern. The Churelh is infallible and holy, but not 
all who are included among her children are either holy or 
infallible, and why shall we seek to maintain for ourselves 
a worth we do not possess ? 

We know—every Catholic knows--that the Church does 
not sanction, or in any way approve despotism, and even 
her own prelates she calls pastors, and commands them to 
govern as fathers, not as lords. Why, then, when we find 
Catholic princes, Catholic publicists, or Catholic popula- 
tions condemning liberty, sneering at all political guaranties, 
and proposing and defending Cesarism as the only 
régime compatible with the interests of society both natural 
and supernatural, shall we, who live in a free country, 
where our religion is opposed almost exclusively on the 
alleged ground that it is hostile to free institutions, and 
favorable to despotism, not attempt to prove these Euro- 
pean princes, publicists, and populations speak without the 
authority or sanction of the Church? Or, when we find them 
really supporting Ceesarism, why shall we turn round and 
abuse American non-Catholics for the charges they bring 
against us? It is easy to declaim against American Know- 
Nothings, perhaps easy in most places to vote them down; 
but were it not better to kill the Know-Nothing spirit by 
showing that they misjudge the Church, and that the facts 
which mislead them may be explained, and ought to be 
explained, so as not to authorize, in any degree whatever, 
their conclusions? Why shall we not frankly own the 
fact—for fact it is—that Catholics, not the Church, in 
Europe, and to some extent in this country, have done and 
are doing many things which, to an outsider, implies that 
we cannot at once be good Catholics and loyal Americans, 
or sincere and hearty supporters of American republican- 
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ism? As long as the fact is so what do we gain by 
refusing to own it, and to give it its proper explanation ? 
Suppose the explanation does require us to recognize faults 
in ourselves, to acknowledge we have suffered ourselves to 
be too much influenced by the opinions and policy of the 
Catholics of Europe, and have not appealed, as often as we 
should have done, from the opinions and conduct of our 
European brethren to the requirements of the Church and 
thé great principles of natural right or justice recognized 
by her, and considered what is most befitting us as citizens of 
a free but non-Catholic republic? Shall we, therefore, refuse 
to place ourselves right before the American public at 
large, or accuse as a traitor to our cause the Catholic 
publicist who labors honestly and zealously to do it? 

It may be said, that the Catholic publicist may avoid all 
questions of this sort, and should do so, because he cannot 
treat them without stirring up strife where all should be 
peace and harmony. We know we are commanded to 
“follow after the things which make for peace,” but we 
have never understood that we are commanded to seek 
peace at the cost of duty or principle. Our Lord is the 
Prince of peace, and yet he said, “Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth; yea, a sword rather.” If the 
controversy between Catholics and non-Catholies were con- 
fined to the regions of theology and metaphysics, were 
chiefly a controversy concerning particular theological doe- 
trines and religious practices, no Catholic publicist would 
or could be justified in broaching questions whereon Cath 
olics differ among themselves. The questions which we 
have indicated would then have little or no importance, 
and it would be wrong on the part of any Catholic to dis- 
cuss or even to broach them. But we have all along been 
laboring to prove, that these are the questions of the age, 
and that we cannot take part in the living controversy of 
the day without taking part in them. No doubt a consider- 
able number of Catholics here and elsewhere do not see 
this, and this is precisely the great difficulty we have to en- 
counter, and the cause of the hostility the living Catholic 
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controversialist meets on the part of his own brethren. 
Certainly there is a large body of non-Catholics who are to 
be met where and in the way they were met by Bellarmine 
and Suarez, Bossuet and Fénelon, and we complain not that 
there are none amongst us who are ready and willing so to 
meet them. We do not want these neglected, and we ap- 
plaud every new work that issues from our press, at home 
or abroad, adapted to their state of mind. But these are 
laggards, the old fogies of Protestantism, and do not repre- 
sent the age, and works appropriate to them do not reach 
the practical wants of the men who lead the age, determine 
its character, and give it its tone. These the advanced 
party of the non-Catholic world understand well that they 
cannot maintain the controversy on the old ground, or if con- 
fined to the sphere of theology and metaphysics, and have 
transferred it to the political and social field, where we are 
now required to meet it; and, therefore, we are obliged to take 
up questions in which Catholics are more or less divided 
among themselves, or not take part in the controversy de- 
manded by the times. It is no choice of ours that we take 
up these practical living questions. We are forced to do 
it, if we would speak as a living man to the living men of 
the present day. It is not we who have placed the con- 
troversy on its present ground; we have only found and 
met it there. 

We do not say, that every publicist must engage in the 
discussion of these exciting questions, exciting, simply be- 
cause living and practical, but we do contend, that the 
discussion of them is not to be sacrificed to the discussion 
of questions, which, for the age, are out of date. We say 
it is necessary that they should be grappled with, and he 
who grapples freely with them, let him do the best he can, 
the best that any man can, will seem to those who are un- 
aware that the world has moved since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, imprudent, unnecessarily offensive, warped by preju- 
dice, following his own eccentricities or idiosyncrasies, mag- 
nifying molehills into mountains, and, upon the whole, a 
very restless, uneasy, and unsafe man, who can never be 
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brought to see or acquiesce in the holy admonition : Quéeta 
non movere. Now, what we maintain is, that the Catholic 
public must not hastily condemn the publicist who takes up 
these questions and discusses them with freedom, candor, 
and impartiality. If Catholics want living men, men up 
to the times, and able to strike the insurgent error the mo- 
ment it raises its head above the waters, or to defend the 
Church against its real enemies at the moment, they must 
encourage him, liberally sustain him, for it is only on the 
condition of their doing so, that we can command and lead 
the intelligence of the age. If he says hard things, even 
cutting things, even if he errs, as he is sure to do,—for he is 
human,—in judgment or in matters of fact, do not deery 
him as an enemy, as a traitor in the camp, a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, deprive him of all power of doing good, and 
break his heart. Vindicate the truth against him, wherever 
and whenever there is occasion, but do it with firmness and 
moderation, with the manners of gentlemen, and the char- 
ity of Christians. Above all, do not make a mountain of 
what may seem to those who take only little interest in the 
questions he treats, to be imprudent expressions, or an im- 
prudent way of doing a thing which you admit it is lawful 
and right to do. Every man, who is a man, has a way of 
his own. The style, somebody says, is the man; deprive 
him of that, and he is no longer the same man. Besides, 
the man may be as good a judge as you, of what is true 
prudence, or its contrary, and you are sure to take away 
half of his courage and all his power to serve the cause of 
truth, if you are always charging him with imprudence, 
especially if you do it as his friend, by way of apology or 
excuse. 
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Part. IL—1. The Philosophy of the Absolute. The Ram- 
bler. London, September, 1858. 

2. Rosmini and Gioberti. The Rambler. London, Sep- 
tember, 1859. 


One of the objections to Gioberti’s philosophical system 
is its novelty. We answer by a distinction: it is new in 
form but old in substance. It was not taught by the Pagan 
philosophers because it is based on the reality of creation, 
and creation was a mystery which the Pagan mind attempt- 
ed in vain to solve. Plato makes the nearest approach to 
it of any ancient sage, and had he lived in Christian times, 
the Abbate Gioberti’s work might have been forestalled by 
the Athenian. The connection between theology and philoso- 
phy has been so frequently dwelt on in the pages of the 
Review, as to make it sufficient for our purpose now simply 
to allude to it. When a man’s theology is false the poison 
of error filters down to the lower substratum of philosophy, 
and when his philosophy is false he can escape heresy in 
theology only by inconsistency, by meekly sacrificing his 
logical principles on the altar of his faith. Man’s final des- 
tiny, in the present order, is exclusively supernatural ; 
there is no natural beatific, no natural damnatific vision for 
him. Heaven with its supernatural rewards, or hell with 
its supernatural punishments, is to be his home for ever. 
God designs, in man’s case, that nature and grace, philoso- 
phy and theology, should be in constant union. To sever 
that union is to sin. Hence we need expect to find true 
philosophy only amongst those who retained the primitive 
supernatural revelation, and those whose privilege it is to 
have superadded to it the teachings of Jesus Christ. The 
Synagogue and the Church are the guardians of philosophy 
as well as of religion. And it is amongst the ablest cham- 
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pions of the Church that the Giobertian system has found 
its most able defenders. St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. 
Bonaventura and Fénelon did not lay down, in so many 
words, that Ens creat existentias is the primum philosophi- 
cum ; that the assertion of the synthetic judgment to the 
thinking subject, and its consequent apprehension by that 
subject, are the necessary conditions of all thought, but they 
teach what is tantamount to it. It is not our intention to 
make quotations from their writings ; we wish to construct 
an argument from reason, not from authority. Those of 
our readers who desire to verify our assertion concerning 
the authors in question, can have their curiosity gratified by 
consulting St. Augustine’s Soliloquies, passim, St. Bona- 
ventura’s /tinerarium mentis ad Deum, chap. 5, and the 1st 
part of Fénelon’s book de lV’ Existence’ de Dieu. 

When the scholastic theologians of the middle ages sys- 
tematized the teachings of the Church, moulded them into 
one scientific whole, and arrayed them in the garb of Aris- 
totelian phraseology, they were not anathematized as inno- 
vators. Their doctrine was the doctrine of the Apostles, 
the doctrine of Christ, but their method was their own. 
Methods will change and must change. Truth is not to be 
kept as a fossil in a museum of antiques, but one and eter- 
nal as God himself; it is also as living and active as he, as 
elastic in its adaptation to times and places, as multiform 
in the modes of its manifestation to human intellects. 
Scholasticism with its phantasmata, its intelligible species, 
its thousand quaint yet profound distinctions, has had its 
day, and has done its work, and done it well. We should be 
badly off if the schoolmen had never lived or written. Ill 
would it fare with us, if, whilst the army of falsehood, pro- 
vided with all the weapons of modern intellectual warfare 
is drawn up against us, we still had to do the work that the 
scholastics have done for us, still to find the arms which 
fortunately they have manufactured for us. We must go 
to the armory of the middle ages, of St. Thomas, St. An- 
selm, Alexander Hales, Dun Scotus, and St. Bonaventura, 
and if we find their suits of mail too massive for our 
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stature, their spears and swords too ponderous for our grasp, 
it is a proof that there were giants in those days and that 
we are pigmies. We must needs sit down in all humility 
and shorten the spear, and beat the sword thinner, and 
tailor the coat of mail as best we can. The substance will 
remain the same; the spear and the sword will be of the 
same steel that, in many a well-fought tilt of scholastic 
times, pierced through the brain of heresy and pinned it 
quivering to the earth. 

A new formula is no proof of a new doctrine, any more 
than a new coat is a proof of a new man. The theory 
taught by Gioberti is his simply because he has formulized 
it. Scrutinize it fairly, without passion, without prejudice ; 
examine it all the more closely because of Gioberti’s theo- 
logical and political errors ; for error in one department of 
truth tends, as we have seen, to propagate itself in all others, 
and yet we think the theory will stand the test and be found 
the only golden mean between subjectism and objectism, 
between pantheism and nihilsm. 

Every mind is stamped with individuality; every mind 
attaches different shades of meaning even to the commonest 
words. No two, out of an hundred disciples of the same 
master, will understand his doctrine in precisely the same 
way. The impress will be more or less different in all; the 
expression of the original doctrine will vary in proportion. 
A writer in the September number of the Rambler, in an 
article on Rosmini and Gioberti, thus explains his view of 
the Giobertian formula, Ans creat existentias. “ When 
Gioberti asserts that the human mind is a spectator of the 
creative act, he does not mean that it sees the mysterious 
commencements of existences out of nothing. His copula 
creat is nothing more than a conception of the correlation 
of Absolute and Contingent, and which is given not in 
separate intuition, but in the intuition of the Absolute and 
Contingent themselves, in which such correlation is implied, 
as may be discovered by analysis. We shall see presently 
that there is nothing new in this doctrine. In the mean 
time, let me satisfy an objection which will readily occur to 
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the thoughtful reader. “It is true,” some will urge, “that 
in the actual state of our knowledge, refined as it is by re- 
flex processes, the notion of the Contingent involves the 
notion of the Absolute as cause; and, if Gioberti’s copula 
means nothing more than the correlation of these terms, we 
cannot hesitate in accepting it. But why regard it as intui- 
tive? Why not attribute it to the refinements of the reflec- 
tive process itself? Because it is a law which has almost 
an axiomatic evidence, when properly understood, that 
nothing is given in reflection which is not given substanti- 
ally in intuition; or, in other words, reflection, as its name 
implies, is not a faculty presentative but only re-presentative 
of truth, reflecting what has been substantially posited by 
the intuition. .. . . . The human mind cannot create, and 
the representative faculty compounds or analyzes the simple 
materials which come by the presentative faculty.” 

This, as we understand it, is the doctrine accepted and 
defended in the pages of the J2eview. The writer in the 
Rambler touches, however, on one point which has not, 
perhaps, been brought as prominently forward as it de- 
serves, against the opponents of Gioberti. They will persist 
in scaring at names, in shying off from the formula, Zns creat 
existentias, as if it were a deep, dark, magical phrase, a per- 
fect bugbear of logical heresy. In reality, it is only another 
expression for the principle of causation—whatever exists 
must have a cause. 

No philosopher worthy of the name, will refuse to grant 
us that the mind is furnished @ priort with the principle of 
causation; that it is one of the necessary conditions of 
thought. The phenomena of sense contain only the relations 
of sequence, as Hume has conclusively shown. Are we at 
liberty to reason thus: hoc post hoc ; ergo propter hoc? No: 
then the principle of causation is not derived from an an- 
alysis of the object of sense, it is not empirical. The mind 
gets it elsewhere, and by it, as its rule, judges of the phe- 
nomena of the external world. The principle of causation 
is a synthetic judgment, a judgment by which the mind 
views two things as connected by the relation of origin, one 
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producing and the other produced. This principle of cau- 
sation is the major of the syllogism in the physical argu- 
ment which makes evident to the reflective faculty the fact 
that God is. The ontological, moral, and physical arguments 
of natural theology have the same metaphysical basis, the 
fact that the mind intuitively possesses the principle of cau- 
sation, and in it and by it, God and creatures and the rela- 
tion between them. If, by the application of this principle, 
we can readily show, that the existence of the world pre- 
supposes that God is, then we must admit that it embraces 
every possible mode in which a cause can be connected 
with its effect, even that of creation, or production from 
nothing ; otherwise, the three arguments are worth nothing, 
and we must say, either that there is no God, or that he is 
self-evident to the reflective faculty. ns creat existentias 
is only another mode of enunciating the formula-——whatever 
exists must have a cause. 

Activity enters more or less into the essence of every 
creature, because every creature is the effect of a cause 
who is one, necessary, eternal act. There can be no life, no 
existence without action. Spirits act by knowing and will- 
ing, the souls of brutes by mere feeling, matter by attrac- 
tion and repulsion. No particle of matter is exempt from 
the law of gravitation; therefore, every particle of matter 
acts. Every substance is a vis activa; but substance, as 
such, is an abstraction ; in the concrete order it must ex- 
ist as a determinate substance with determinate modes. To 
separate modes from substance, or substance from modes, is 
to take both out of the order of reality, to make them mere 
entia rationis. Even God is, in one sense, modified ; he has 
what metaphysicians call analogical and relative modes. 
The modification of substance is a concreting, so to speak, 
of the abstract vs activa. Every existing substance is not 
only an active force, but that force in exercise. Action im- 
plies two, an actor and an acted on; the action of spirit 
implies a thinker and a thing thought, a willer and a thing 
willed. Matter acts by attracting and repelling other mat- 
ter, so that action is a relation of cause and effect between 
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two, and thus the universe, in the actions of its various 
parts, is a representation of God’s creative act. To exist 
and to act are the same; then every existence acts at the 
moment of its creation, and acts conformably to its nature. 
The soul is a soul because it thinks and wills, and hence it 
thought and willed in the very act of its creation. But 
what did it think and will? One of three: itself, or God, 
or both so united as to be the inseparable objects of thought 
and volition. 

To say that the soul thought and willed itself, is to make 
it self-active and self-existent. Its life is its action, and to 
suppose that it can be, by its own innate power, subject 
and object of its own action, is to make it the adequate 
principle of its own lite; that is, to deify it. God only is, 
and can be, an object of activity unto himself. The 
Eternal Father, as the principle of origin for the other 
Divine Persons, knowing himself, generates in the same 
numerically Divine Nature, the Eternal Word; and the 
mutual will or love of the Father and the Son gives origin, 
by procession, to the Holy Ghost. 

Is God the adequate object on which the soul acts at the 
moment of its creation? In the sense that it knows Him 
without knowing itself, we answer in the negative. If the 
primary intuition is simply of God as God, as the Absolute, 
or, what Rothenflue calls, 7 esse simpliciter, without inelud- 
ing the contingent and the relation of causation between 
the Absolute and Contingent, then the subject thinking is 
identified with God, the object thought, and we fall into 
Pantheism. Reflection can develope nothing from intui- 
tion but what is in it. If God only is intuitively appre- 
hended, He only can be thought, in the order of reflection. 
Creation disappears, or becomes at best a pantheistic eman- 
ation, and we must say, with Schelling, that the foundation 
of philosophy is the absolute indifference of all differences, 
the identification of the subject and the object. 

Nothing remains but to admit that the soul has, by one 
and the same act, an intuition of God and of itself; that 
God and self-consciousness are respectively the objective 
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and subjective termini of the act which is the very life of 
the soul. God creates a spiritual activity, a soul or an 
angel. The created spirit instantly acts on its creator, or 
it is annihilated. It cannot, we have seen, be the object 
of its own activity, neither can another creature, indepen- 
dently and of itself, be its object. Put a simple case: God 
could, had he so chosen, have created but one spirit. Now, 
does the number of individuals in a species change the 
essence of that species? Is an angel or a soul more or 
less of an angel or a soul by having myriads of fellow- 
creatures, or by having none? One spirit is essentially 
the same as another. Suppose, then, but one created spirit 
in the world, what, but God, could be the object of its 
activity? Only he can be the principle of action who is 
the principle of life. If to act, by thinking and willing, is a 
spirit’s essence, then the object must be presented to it at 
the moment of creation, for to suppose it destitute of an 
object, and to go out of itself in search of one, is to suppose 
it to act and not to act; to exist and not to exist. The 
unknown is for a spirit the same as the non-existing. The 
unknown object must disclose itself to the subject, and 
hence must be greater than it. The other hypothesis, that 
the union between the subject and object is effected by the 
subject, endows the mind with creative powers, and makes 
it God. 

The Creator presents himself, in the act of creation, to 
the created spirit as the object of its activity. He flashes 
himself upon it and the soul by the splendor of the divine 
light,—knows him, and thereby knows itself. Conscious- 
ness is the rebound of the soul on itself from its bound to 
God. The Creator and the creature are presented together 
in intuition, joined by the nexus of causality. The soul, by 
the light of God, sees that he is absolute and itself con- 
tingent; he infinite, and itself finite; and that the finite 
and the infinite, the contingent and the absolute, cannot 
coexist but as effect and cause. Here, then, we have the 
principle of causation, or Ens creat existentias. The same 


divine act that created the soul preserves it; it depends as 
Vout. IL—No. I. 4 
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much on God now as it did when, at his bidding, it sprang 
from nothing ; its essence now is what it was then. If the 
intuition of the creative act was its life then, so is it now. 
Whence it follows that the order of thought represents the 
order of reality ; and to those who sneer at the assertion we 
would say: please remember that the order of reality, 
taking creation as a fact, means the coexistence of Creator 
and creature ; the one bound to the other by the creative act, 
or causal nexus. We have shown that the intuition of this 
coexistence and nexus constitutes the very essence of the 
soul, and therefore we are warranted in concluding that the 
order of thought represents the order of reality. 

Intuition presents the absolute and contingent together ; 
the soul develops, in the order of reflection, the contingent 
element first. The child notices its parents and its toys 
before the word God has for it any meaning; but to reason 
that therefore intuitively it knows the contingent before the 
absolute, would be as logical as to infer thence that the con- 
tingent existed before the absolute. 

God’s modes of operation in the two orders of nature 
and of grace are analogous. The act of love by which he 
destines the soul to the enjoyment of the beatific vision 
raises the soul to the supernatural order, creates it, so to 
say, a supernatural soul, and enables it to react on its loving 
Creator, and love him in turn as its first beginning and last 
end. This union of love between God and the soul consti- 
tutes the state of grace, a state which is not a mere passi- 
vity but an activity. The soul is not changed in essence 
by being elevated to the higher sphere of the supernatural, 
and if to act is its essence in one order, so it must be in 
the other. An act may be habitual as well as the reception 
of an act, and in this sense the soul’s supernatural love of 
God habits or abides by constant permanent exercise. The 
instant that act ceases, the instant the supernatural commu- 
nication of love between God and the soul is interrupted, 
the soul dies, it has committed mortal or deadly sin ; its 
supernaturalness is, if we may be allowed the expression, 
annihilated. Habitual grace is, in the supernatural order, 
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what intuitior is in the natural. Both are acts, in the sense 
explained, each essential to the soul in its own order, and 
the cessation of either is the soul’s death in that order. 
God, as the object of the soul’s knowledge and volition is, 
in both orders, the principle of life. 

Genius in the natural order is akin to sanctity in the su- 
pernatural. The soul of the poet and the soul of the saint 
are closer to God than the souls of other men. Their mu- 
tual action, whether of natural intuition, or of supernatural 
love, is more intense, the play of the electric fire between 
them is more vivid, because the distance to be traversed is 
less, and the tendency is to diminish that distance more 
and more. When man’s intellect and will in the two or- 
ders are merged in God’s and yet distinct, when the crea- 
ture has sunk down into the bosom of his Creator and yet 
remains a creature, then has heaven dawned upon the soul. 


W. J. Bz 


Arr. II].—TZriwmph of the Church in the Early Ages. By 
AmprosE Mananan, D.D. New York: Dunigan & 
Brother. 1859. 8vo. pp. 572. 


Tur first volume, completing the first section of the long- 
promised work by Dr. Manahan, on the Triumph of the 
Church, has now for some months been before the publie, 
and has been received in a manner which must be highly 
gratifying to its learned and eloquent author. Some por- 
tions of the volume will be recognized by many as having 
been previously given to the public in the highly successful 
course of lectures which the author gave a few years since 
in this city, and we believe in one or two other places ; 
but the form of lectures has not been preserved, and the 
whole has been recast and much new and important matter 
added. The present volume opens with a masterly sketch 
of the ancient Gentile civilization in its material greatness 
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and splendor, and its moral aberrations and: defects, show- 
ing what men without Christianity may accomplish in the 
material order, and the errors, vices, crimes, into which 
they run; the moral and religious degradation to which 
they fall, ‘without its guiding and suce soring hand, or when 
abandoned to their disordered nature, and the arts and in- 
fluences of the great enemy of souls. It shows what 
was the world the Church had to battle with when the 
Apostles went forth from Jerusalem to proclaim the glad 
tidings of a Redeemer. It then sketehes the founding of 
all or nearly all the sees represented in the Council of 
Nice, the labors, struggles, and victories of the Chureh in 
the first three centuries, or the Church at war with and tri- 
umphing over PaGanism, backed by all the material great- 
ness of the old world, and all the political majesty and phys- 
ical power of the Graeco-Roman Empire. A_ second 
volume is promised us presenting the triumphs of the 
Church in the middle ages, and a third presenting her in 
her struggles with heresy, especially with the heresies intro- 
duced or developed by Protestantism. Completed, the 
three volumes will probably present the best vindication, 
historical, philosophical, and theological, of the Church, 
especially against those who object to her on the score of 
civilization, “that has as yet appeared. 

The best vindication of the Church is her history, espe- 
cially in her relation with the world that preceded the es- 
tablishment of the chair of Peter at Rome, and the world 
outside of her since. He who has studied carefully the 
world she found, and in the midst of which she was placed, 
and the world that has since remained outside of her influ- 
ence, and contrasted it with what we call Christendom, 
ean have no hesitation in pronouncing her a divine insti- 
tution, dispensing divine light and strength. Certainly not 
in this way can he attain to the conception of the Christian 
supernatural order, or to the conviction of the Church as 
the mystic body of Christ, as it were a visible continuation 
of the Incarnation on earth; but he can, on the plainest 
and soundest principles of inductive reasoning, conclude 
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that she is more than human, that God specially mani- 
fests himself in her for the good of mankind, and, there- 
fore, that she is worthy of our full confidence, and, of 
course, must be what she professes to be. Her superhuman 
and divine light and strength, which come out from her 
history, establish her authority to teach, or accredit her to 
human reason, and make it reasonable to believe what she 
teaches, and to do what she commands, in like manner as 
miracles wrought fn attestation of the divine mission of the 
miracle-worker, accredit him as commissioned by God. 
The divine commission once established, we believe the 
teacher on his word; that is to say, on the authority of God 
who gives it; and it is sufficient for all matters covered by 
it. The Church, after her divine commission or character 
is established, is sufficient authority as to what is the real 
Christian order, or what are the real Christian mysteries, 
Dr. Manahan’s work is not purely historical, but the histori- 
cal element predominates in it, and though he does not 
expressly present Heathendom or Christendom in contrast, 
he so presents the two that the real contrast between them 
in the moral order, comes out to the reader in a more or 
less striking light on almost every page. 

The aim of the author, we take it, has been first, to show 
how far and in what respects Gibbon’s estimate of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization is correct, and how far and 
under what relations it must be rejected ; and secondly, to 
refute indirectly, but conclusively, those Protestant writers 
in our day, who object to the Church that material civiliza- 
tion is less advanced in Catholie than in non-Catholic states, 
by showing that the peculiar truth and excellence of 
Christianity do not lie in the material order, as they seem 
to assume, and that the Protestant argument against the 
Church proves, if any thing, too much, and becomes an 
argument in favor of Gentilism ; for, under the relation of 
simple material civilization, the most advanced modern 
non-Catholic nation falls short of the more renowned 
heathen nations of the ancient world. Gibbon wrote his 
history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire to 
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destroy the hold of the Christian religion on the world, by 
insinuating that under it civilization has deteriorated, and 
that the political and social well-being of mankind under 
Gentilism was far superior to what it is under Christianity. 
Confining our views solely to the material order, to mat- 
ters of wealth and luxury, to the material greatness, splendor, 
and refinement of nations, Dr. Manahan joins no issue 
with Gibbon, but concedes all, and indeed more than he 
asks. But he goes into the interior of that civilization, and 
shows that under its dazzling and brilliant exterior, there is 
nothing but rottenness, cold-hearted barbarity, inhumanity, 
licentiousness, and cruelty ; that in the moral order, in hu- 
manity, in respect for human life, in tenderness and com- 
passion, in love, in benevolence, in sympathy with the 
unfortunate, the poor and afflicted, in provisions or institu- 
tions for the relief of want, sickness, distress, in succors for 
the weak and feeble, in all that which makes the moral 
glory of civilization, or of human nature itself, it was utterly 
deficient, and can stand no comparison at all with the civil- 
ization that obtains in Christendom. In the whole ancient 
Gentile world, he maintains, that there was not a single in- 
stitution of benevolence, not a single hospital for the infirm 
or the orphan, not a single foundation for the poor and 
destitute. Love, in the sense of philanthropy, was unknown 
before He came who said: “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.” Taking, 
then, the ancient civilization as a whole, and especially 
under its moral and humane aspects, it is not as Gibbon 
would have us believe, far superior, but far inferior, to the 
modern; and the comparison of the two will show that the 
world, even without looking to another life, owes an im- 
mense debt to the Catholic Church. 

Were we to hazard a criticism, it would be to ask, if the 
learned and brilliant author does not make his charge 
against the inhumanity of the Gentile world a little too 
sweeping? Certainly its inhumanity was great; certainly 
we do not find in that world the workings of that Christian 
charity, which loves God with all the heart and soul, mind 
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and strength, and our neighbor as ourselves in God, or for he 
sake of God, for the heathen retained only faint reminiscen- 
ces of the primitive revealed religion; and it is true, also, 
that we find few or no institutions of beneficence, properly 
so called; but we can hardly persuade ourselves that, as far 
gone as the Gentiles were, they retained no natural benevo- 
lence, no natural kindness, no sympathy with suffering, 
and performed no acts in relief of the poor and afilicted. 
Iiuman nature existed then as well as now, and the natural 
virtues were within their reach, by means of that natural 
grace, or grace of God as distinguished from the grace of 
Christ, which is given to all men; and we see not how any 
society absolutely destitute of natural affection could have 
held together or subsisted for a day. There must have 
been then, as in non-Catholic nations now, many who 
occasionally at least, practised the greater part of the 
natural virtues ; there must have been mutual friendships, 
mutual attachments, mutual confidence between man and 
man; and acts of kindness and benevolence towards the 
poor and afflicted, the sick and infirm, if not sometimes 
even towards slaves. We find indications of it in all 
ancient literature; and in Rome the proletarii were so 
called from being regarded as the proles, or offspring of the 
city, and were fed by her bounty. Besides, the love which 
is the distinguishing mark of the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
is not philanthropy, benevolence, or the simple sentiment 
of humanity, but charity, a supernatural affection, which 
loves God supremely for his own sake, and man in him. 
The Gentile world never lost all trace of the primitive 
religion, and were never wholly abandoned to disordered 
nature. Yet there can be no doubt that the Gentile civiliza- 
tion was marked by extreme cruelty and inhumanity, of 
which it is hard for us to form a conception in our day, 
and which it is not easy to exaggerate, especially in the 
laws, institutions, and religions, or superstitions, and we 
agree with our author in the conviction he expresses, that 
the Gentiles not seldom reached a depth of cruelty, and of 
moral degradation, of which even our unregenerate nature 
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is incapable by itself alone, and which it reaches only 
under satanic influences. 

The popular method just now with Protestants of attack- 
ing the Church, is to assert that the nations who adhere to 
her are less advanced in civilization than those that have 
emancipated themselves from her authority, and adopted 
the Reformation. Against this method of attacking the 
Church, and drawing an inference in favor of Protestantism, 
the lamented Balmes wrote his popular work, comparing 
the influence of Catholicity with that of Protestantism on 
European civilization. The excellent author endeavors to 
prove that under the influence of Catholicity, civilization 
had been constantly advancing from the sixth to the six- 
teenth century; and would, if permitted to continue its 
course, have long ere this have reached a degree of perfec- 
tion far beyond what it has now attained to in either 
Catholic or Protestant nations. He looks upon Luther's 
movement as an interruption of the progress of civilization, 
and maintains that Protestantism, so far from advancing, 
has really retarded, and greatly retarded it. Dr. Manahan 
says, in substance, suppose Protestant nations are more 
advanced in civilization than Catholic nations, it is only in 
material civilization, and in that your Protestant nations do 
not equal the great Gentile nations of antiquity ; and if the 
Protestant are superior to the Gentile nations in the moral 
elements of civilization, it proves nothing in their favor, 
for they owe those. elements to the Catholic Church, who 
was the first to introduce them, and whose active 
presence in the world, sustains and fecundates them even 
among nations, originally trained by her, now outside of 
her communion. Moreover, as our Lord did not found his 
religion to promote mere material civilization, you can 
conclude nothing against that religion from the fact, if it 
be a fact, that your material civilization «irpasses that of 
Catholic nations; and as the distinguisbing badge of that 
religion is love manifesting itself in zeal for the moral well- 
being of man, in beneficent acts or institutions for the relief 
of the multifarious forms of human suffering, you cannot 
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conclude any thing to her discredit, unless you can show 
that in these things you surpass Catholic states,—which you 
do not, and will not even pretend,—nor indeed even then ; 
for all of these things you have you owe to the influence 
of the Church, to the habits formed when you were in her 
communion, or to the light which shines now even to you, 
as the light that shines from the city set on a hill pene- 
trates and relieves the darkness even beyond its walls. 

The Protestant argument certainly proves too much for 
those Protestants who really mean to be Christians ; for 
there is no doubt in the mind of any man who has seriously 
studied the subject, that in the purely material order, the 
more renowned nations of antiquity surpassed any modern 
Protestant nation. Neither Great Britain with all her colo- 
nial and other dependencies, and her immense naval and 
commercial marines, nor the United States with all their 
industrial activity, and all their vast extent of trade and 
commerce, can really mateh, in physical foree and material 
greatness and splendor, ancient Rome, or the vast Asiatic 
empires that preceded the Roman; and neither has the 
science of agriculture, or the industrial arts by which it can 
maintain on the same extent of territory, with so little de- 
rived for their subsistence from abroad, so vast a population 
as that of modern China, or Japan. If we may believe the 
glowing accounts of Japan, published by some of the Eng- 
lish who visited the capital with Lord Elgin, that empire is 
better policed than Great Britain, and the people more 
prosperous, better off, more contented, and happy than the 
people of the United Kingdom, the first Protestant kingdom 
in the world. The facts in the case, then, if the question is 
to turn on purely material civilization, prove Christianity 
false, and authorize us to conclude in favor either of ancient 
Gentilism or of comparatively modern Buddhism. 

It is remarkable how forgetful are our modern Protest- 
ants, especially of Great Britain and the United States. 
What they find true of their respective countries to-day, 
they imagine has always been true of them. If either has 
projected a good thing, they treat it as already adopted, and 
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abuse all other nations who have it not as laggards, as be- 
hind the age, as degraded and besotted by popery. Great 
Britain speaks of the slave trade to-day, as if she had never 
fought with Spain for the privilege of supplying her colo- 
nies with slaves from Africa, and of slavery, as if she had 
never been a slaveholder, and as if she had not herself 
forced slavery upon our own country during our colonial 
dependence on the British crown,—of liberty, as if she had 
always both enjoyed and upheld it,—of the administration 
of justice, as if she had never had a Scroggs or a Jeffreys,— 
of cruel laws and punishments, as if she had not had the 
worst criminal code in Europe, and had not been remarked 
among civilized nations for the wretched condition of her 
prisons, and the severity of her punishments. One would 
think, to hear Englishmen talk, that England had always 
respected religious liberty, and had never subjected any 
man to civil pains and penalties for his religious belief, 
while even yet her statute-books are disgraced with penal 
laws against Catholics, which she refuses to repeal. She is 
fierce for oppressed nationalities,—in Italy and Hungary,— 
but forgets that she holds subject to her sway more oppress- 
ed nationalities than any other European power; that she 
formed one of the league that prepared the way for the par- 
tition and suppression of Poland ; that she has, for a century 
and a half, been leagued with Austria i in sustaining the mis- 
erable Ottoman empire in holding the oppressed Christian 
nationalities of the East in subjection. Does she not hold 
Ireland, Malta, the Ionian Isles, or Septinsular Republic, in 
subjection, and yet she has the effrontery to complain of 
Austria for holding Venice by virtue of a treaty to which 
she was herself a party. All this she forgets. She com- 
plains of the temporal government of the Pope, and forgets 
that she was foremost among the powers that restored to 
him his temporal Estates on the downfall of the first Napo- 
leon. We, in our way, are just as forgetful. We forget 
that we are but of yesterday, and that we owe our pros- 
perity to the advantages of our position, and our freedom 
from the incumbrances of the Old World. We talk of lib- 
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erty, and yet hold four millions out of thirty in slavery, and 
though declaring the slave trade piracy, are extensively en- 
gaged in it; we boast of education, our free schools, in which 
we are behind Prussia, France, and Austria; we are great 
sticklers for universal education, and yet keep some four 
millions in ignorance, forbid them by law to be taught even 
to read. We are loud in our censure upon all Catholic 
States that do not place the sects on an equal footing with 
the Church, and yet some of our States do not yet place the 
Church on an equal footing with the sects before the law, 
and it is only since the formation of the Federal govern- 
ment, that there has been any general recognition of re- 
ligious liberty in the country. We forget, too, that our ex- 
periment of a free government, if it has not failed, has, 
nevertheless, not yet fully succeeded. It is still a doubtful 
experiment, and no man can study carefully the political 
evils of the country, and the manner in which we seek to 
remedy them, without seeing a strong probability, that here, 
as elsewhere, extreme democracy, by involving anarchy, 
must lead at no distant day to military despotism as the 
only practicable remedy. We can no longer elect a first- 
class man to any important office; we can elect only the 
Polks, the Taylors, the Pierces, and Buchanans for presi- 
dent, and it would seem that at each successive election, we 
must descend yet lower and lower in the scale. The gov- 
ernment is a job, and even the material prosperity of the 
country does not correspond, and never has corresponded to 
the extraordinary advantages received from the hand of 
Providence. 

We do not deny that with all its drawbacks, we hold the 
British and American political system the best in the 
world ; but this system holds in its elements from the old 
Germanic system, which once prevailed over the greater 
part of Europe, and in its present form and developments 
is hardly a hundred years old. We grant that at present 
the leading industrial and commercial nations of the world 
are Great Britain and the United States; but how long 
have they been so? How long will they continue so? 
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Great Britain can date her preéminence only from 1768, 
and the United States only from 1848, the peace of Guade- 
loupe Hidalgo, at the conclusion of the Mexican war, by 
which we acquired New Mexico and California. Before 
the peace of 1763, the superiority, even in material civiliz- 
ation, was on the side of Catholic Europe, as it may be 
again during the lifetime of some now living. Austria is 
preparing to become a great maritime power; Italy and 
Greece are in a fair way of regaining their former commer- 
cial importance; Spain shows a wonderful recuperative 
energy, and is rapidly recovering her industrial and com- 
mercial importance ; and should Great Britain in the next 
maritime war lose her naval supremacy, which France is 
even now in a position to dispute, she would lose her indus- 
trial and commercial supremacy. We say not that it will 
be so; we say not that we even wish it to be so; but we 
do say stranger things have happened, and may happen 
again. We have great confidence in the energy, in the 
strength, and the pluck of the English people ; but no man 
can say the present position of Great Britain is not more 
or less precarious, and that she has not to struggle with 
formidable enemies, if not formidable odds to maintain it. 
She may fall, as fell Tyre and Carthage, as fell Venice and 
Genoa, Spain and Portugal, Holland and Sweden, and if 
she does, what becomes of the Protestant argument? An 
argtiment which has only a few years support in the past, 
very little in the present, and may have none to-morrow, 
cannot have much weight with thinking men, or be urged 
with confidence in its conclusiveness. 

If abstraction be made of all that directly or indirectly 
pertains to the moral order, we cannot be indisposd to award 
the superiority at the present moment to the non-Catholic 
nations of what is called Christendom. We are willing to 
concede, also, that Catholicity does tend more than Prot- 
estantism in those who embrace it, to moderate devotion to 
the world, and the desire for mere material greatness and 
prosperity, and in our judgment it would not be worthy of 
the slightest respect, if it did not. It would ill-deserve the 
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love and veneration in which we hold it, if it placed no 
check on the ambition of princes, imposed no restraint 
upon the frand and cupidity of traders, and did nothing to 
make Catholic populations feel that there is something 
besides this world worth living for, and that, after all, it is 
far more important to be rich in the virtues which ensure 
eternal life than this world’s goods. “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,” said our Lord, and, “ How hardly shall they who 
have riches be saved? Verily, I say unto you, it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” It would be 
sad to think that these words have no effect on Catholics, 
who believe them to be words spoken by God himself. 
We should expect to find a Catholic population more en- 
grossed with spiritual than with temporal things, and more 
anxious to make sure of heaven than of earth. Neverthe- 
less, in the purely material order, we are not prepared to 
say that Protestant nations owe what superiority they have 
to their religion, save in so far as it leaves them free from 
all regard for heaven, and from all sense of moral obliga- 
tion. It is to the fate of wars, to the disasters of internal 
revolutions, and to the discovery of new routes of com- 
merce, and other changes to which all nations are more or 
less liable, that we should ascribe it. 

Not only has Dr. Manahan sought to give a briefer and 
more conclusive answer to the Protestant argument drawn 
from the comparison of civilization in Catholic, with that 
in Protestant nations, than the one given by Balmes in his 
great work, but he has endeavored to account for the 
existence in Protestant States of that regard for the poor, 
the infirm, the afflicted, that you never tind in Gentile, or 
even Mahometan nations. The mass of the Protestant 
world, no doubt, as regards the world to come, are very 
much in the condition of the ancient Gentile nations. They 
cannot be assumed to live in Christ, and to have the 
promise of the supernatural reward promised to the true 
Christian who perseveres to the end; they have, we must 
fear, forteited, even in case they have been baptized, their 
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birthright; or, like Esau, sold it for a mess of pottage. 
But they retain their nature, as did the ancient Gentiles, 
and are capable of the natural virtues, as all men are, or 
else we could not call them natural virtues. Now in these 
Protestant nations we find a spirit of humanity, a generous 
sympathy with the unfortunate, a tenderness for the 
afflicted, a sentiment of justice, a respect for the rights of 
men and of nations,—if far below what they should be,— 
that we find in no ancient Gentile nation. Whence this fact ? 
Are we to accuse them of insincerity, of hypocrisy, or of 
acting by calculation from mere selfish motives? Not at 
all. We need not suppose the English are wholly insincere 
in their opposition to slavery and the slave trade, although 
we need just as little suppose no pride or selfishness 
mingles with their philanthropy; we need not doubt that 
she mingles much real disinterestedness in her efforts to 
improve her legislation, to reform prison discipline, to dif- 
fuse generous sentiments, and defend the cause of popular 
freedom. We may say as much of our own non-Catholic 
countrymen. Alms-houses, public hospitals, houses of re- 
formation, homes of the friendless, societies for the relief of 
the poor, and the thousand and one other associations 
wisely or unwisely directed, effecting or not effecting these 
ends, founded and supported by our non-Catholic country- 
men, are not mere calculations of interest; and they are, 
to a great extent, the offspring of disinterested tenderness, 
of genuine humanity. True, they are not, strictly speaking, 
Christian, and are no more than men can do, if they choose, 
by their own natural light and strength. How happens it, 
then, that we find none of these things among the ancient 
Gentiles? Simply, our author maintains, because they are, 
though in the natural order, the effect of the education the 
modern nations have received from the Church ; modern 
civilization lies in the natural order, it is true, but even in 
non-Catholic nations within its pale, it is Catholic, in the 
sense that it has been developed and grown up under 
Catholic influences. It has not, indeed, been baptized and 
taken up into the supernatural order, but it has been 
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fostered by the Church, and moulded to a certain extent 
after her image, so that what in these nations themselves 
places them really in advance of the ancient Gentiles, they 
owe to the Church, and are most ungrateful when they 
boast it against her. The argument is a good one. Nature 
is the same in both, and if the modern Protestant sur- 
passes the ancient Gentile in the natural moral order, as he 
undoubtedly does, he owes it, for he can owe it to nothing 
else, to the changes in civilization effected by the Church, 
or the new principles of love, tenderness, and humanity, 
developed by Catholicity even in human nature itself. 

On the other hand, the Catholics need not make war on 
the principle of these various philanthropic movements 
outside of the Catholic body, or in any way oppose them, 
unless they take a direction hostile to the rights and 
interests of Catholicity. As the learned author has said 
elsewhere, “ Nature is not good for nothing.” It is good 
for nothing by itself alone, without the grace of Christ, in 
reference to salvation, for in no sense can we by any 
natural virtue merit the grace of conversion. The man who 
remains in the state of nature, unborn by the grace of re- 
generation into the supernatural order, has no more title to 
heaven if he keep than if he break every precept of the 
Decalogue ; and we cannot say that he is any more or less 
likely to receive that grace in the one case than in the 
other. There is sometimes a disposition in now and then a 
Catholic, to regard those who have been brought by con- 
version into the Church, in mature life, as having been in 
some way, better or less sinful than those with whom they 
were brought up. It may sometimes be so, and we know 
it is sometimes not so; and no one can regard his conver- 
sion in any sense as due to his natural merit; yet a man 
who keeps in the main the whole law of nature, deserves 
less punishment than he who breaks it; and even if he die 
unconverted will suffer less, for he has fewer actual sins to 
be punished for. But in the order of nature, non-Catholies 
may perform works which, though they do not merit heaven, 
are good in that order, and ought never to be slighted by 
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the Catholic. More especially is this the case when, though 
they have rejected her authority, they have been under the 
tuition of the Church, and are still more or less influenced 
by her example and the memory of her lessons. In this 
fact, since nature, though below, is not, unless by abnormal 
development, against Catholicity, there is a basis of com- 
munity of action between Catholics and non-Catholies, and 
so long as non-Catholics do nothing against the Catholie 
religion,—that is to say, against the Christian supernatural 
order,—Catholics can codperate with them in polities, in 
benevolent enterprises, and in works of philanthropy, if 
they see proper. The benevolent associations in our cities, 
for the reliet' of the poor, to supply food, clothing, and fuel 
to the needy, or to save the orphans from ignorance and vice, 
if they respect the religion of Catholics, and do not seek to 
detach them from their faith; or, in case of children, do not 
aim to withdraw them from Catholic influences, and bring 
them up in a non-Catholic religion,—or in no religion at 
all,—may receive, without any violation of Catholic prin- 
ciple, the support of Catholics. Unhappily we find, for the 
most part, in these associations more Protestant zeal than 
natural benevolence ; or at least a feeling that it is neces- 
sary for their worldly respectability and well-being in this 
life to withdraw our children who need assistance from 
Catholic influences, and to prevent from being brought up 
in the religion of their parents. This compels us often to 
assume towards them an attitude of hostility, when other- 
wise we would heartily join in them. 

Still in nations that have once been Catholic, though 
now far gone in heresy, we find always a benevolence, a 
regard for human life, a tenderness towards the sick and in- 
‘firm, a respect for the rights of the poorer and more numer- 
ous classes, that we find in no purely Gentile nation ancient 
or modern. It is true we find as those nations remain 
longer outside of the Catholic communion, and plunge 
deeper and deeper into heresy, they fall back nearer and 
nearer to the moral condition of the ancient Gentiles, and 
reproduce more and more of the ancient Gentile vices and 
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crimes. The old Gentile leaven has never been entirely 
cast out of any Christian nation, for it has its source in our 
fallen nature, and is retained by our study of ancient learn- 
ing, and our own profane literature ; and in proportion as 
tle counteracting influence of the Church is withdrawn, it 
begins to ferment anew, and to produce the results we de- 
plore in the ancient Gentile world. Still no nation, once 
Christian, has ever lost all traces of the new order of civil- 
ization developed under the fostering care and influences 
of the Church. The immense superiority of the Christian 
populations of the Ottoman Empire to the Turks is appar- 
ent to the most careless traveller, and nothing deserves 
more the utter condemnation of all Christendom, than the 
policy of Great Britain and Austria, not to say France, of 
preventing them from liberating themselves from their in- 
fidel masters. The worst nominally Christian sect is worth 
far more than the best pagan or Mahometan people—except 
in the eyes of such statesmen as Lord Palmerston, and my 
Lord John. 

It is not easy for us to give a complete analysis of Dr. 
Manahan’s splendid volume, for the argument of the book 
and the lessons it inculeates are suggested rather than for- 
mally drawn out, and its great merit is in its several pic- 
tures, sketches, aphoristic statements, elucidations of parti- 
cular points in history, taken by themselves—in the variety 
of its views and suggestions, and in the influence it has on 
the mind and heart of the reader, rather than in it re- 
garded as a whole, and as a work intended to maintain a 
single uniform thesis. It is not, perhaps, so compact and 
well-jointed as it might be, but if, in some respects, appar- 
ently fragmentary, its several parts will be found to pro- 
duce a unity of effect, that of a deep and grateful sense 
of the world’s indebtedness to Catholicity, even aside from 
the considerations of the world to come. No man can read 
the work without feeling the profoundest gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for giving us the Church, or without having 
quickened in him deep veneration for the holy and indefa- 
tigable men, who in all the early ages, led on by Peter, la- 
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bored and struggled even unto death to secure her triumph 
over the barbarism, the cruelty, the licentiousness, the im 
purity, and the fearful and degrading superstitions, combined 
with high literary and artistic culture, with rare military 
prowess, political majesty, and social refinement of the an- 
cient Greco-Roman Empire; because, being the triumph 
of the Son of God incarnate over Satan, it was the triumph 
of humanity. Its diligent reader will also find it making 
manifest that all errors and heresies against the Church, all 
the ancient and modern sects, are only so many attempts in 
one form or another of ignorant, conceited, or uneasy men, 
to. return to Gentilism and undo the work of Jesus Christ. 
The part of the volume whence this comes out is to us the 
most original and striking part of the work. The Catholic 
religion in substance is only the continuation, under other 
conditions of the patriarchal religion, save that the patriar- 
chal religion was a religion founded on the promise of 
things to be consummated and necessary to the perfection 
of the faith of the patriarchs, and Catholicity is a religion 
founded on fulfilment, on the actual consummation of the 
things promised in the patriarchal religion to be consum- 
mated. As Gentilism was a departure or apostasy from 
the patriarchal, so is heresy a departure or apostasy from 
the Catholic religion, and, therefore, the two are necessarily 
one and the same in essence. Let the heresy extend to the 
whole of Catholicity, what we call complete apostasy, and 
the non-Catholic world lapses into complete Gentilism ; 
and as the ancient world descends with perfect rapidity 
not only from the supernatural to the natural, but from the 
natural to the subnatural, or dzemoniacal, so we see it doing 
now in modern spiritism or demon worship. Catholicity 
is not a collection of separate and independent doctrines, 
but is an order, with its own unity and central life, and 
must necessarily be accepted or rejected as a whole. He who 
rejects holy water denies the part of matter, therefore, of the 
body, the flesh, of our Lord in the work of salvation, and, 
consequently, the whole principle and office of the human- 
ity,—indeed the very principle of mediation, on which 
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Christianity itself rests. Hence the reason why heresy, 
even in the slightest degree, if formal, has always been re- 
garded by the Catholic with so much horror. It involves, 
to whatever point it may attach itself logically, the rejec- 
tion of the whole Catholic order, and the lapse of the 
world once more into Gentilism. Heresy is a sin against 
God ; it is also a crime against humanity ; and it is not the 
least among the proofs of the wide departure of this age 
from the Christian order of thought, that it sees in heresy, 
really such, only a harmless exercise of our natural reason, 
and holds that one of the strongest objections to the Church 
is, that she has branded it as a sin, and suffered the State to 
punish it as a crime against society. Hence, too, the he- 
roic efforts of Catholic saints, apostles, missionaries, and 
martyrs in every age to spread the true Catholic faith, to 
regain the heretic, and to convert the heathen,—efforts 
which fulfil, in the highest degree, the great law of charity ; 
for in laboring for the conversion of a soul to the Church, 
we show, in the most perfect manner possible, our love both 
to God and to our neighbor. Not a slight thing is heresy be- 
fore God, for it gives him the lie, scorns his bounty, and 
forfeits heaven ; not a slight thing is heresy before humanity, 
for it sends men back once more under Gentile civilization, to 
groan anew under all its horrors, its cruelties, its vices, and 
crimes, in which man falls wholly into the power of the 
Evil One, and becomes the most miserable slave of Satan. 

From the several points we have touched upon, and which 
are treated at greater or less length in the volume before 
us, our readers will at once perceive that the work is one 
of rare interest, and full of important bearings on the prin- 
cipal controversies of the day, as we have endeavored to 
state and describe them from time to time in the Review ; but 
nothing we can possibly say will give the reader an adequate 
conception of the wealth of thought and learning of the vol- 
ume itself, or of the fresh and original manner in which the 
author treats questions with which most of us had considered 
ourselves previously familiar. The author’s style is original, 
rich, and splendid, and in passages highly ornate and 
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finished ; and, under any point of view we can consider it, 
his book is the most important and valuable work, in what 
we hold to be the right direction, that any American Catho- 
lic writer has yet produced. It does not do all that needs 
to be done, but it does one portion of the work that re- 
mained for the Catholic American scholar, and does it well. 
It cannot fail to have a wide and salutary influence on our 
literature. It directs thought and investigation into the 
right channel, and, without being itself a controversial work, 
will do much to prepare our young athletz for the living 
controversies in which they will have to take their part, and 
wrestle for God and humanity, for truth and virtue, for 
liberty and order, for time and eternity. It cannot fail to 
breathe into our literature a new spirit, to give it a modern 
air, and to prepare it to act on the world that is, on the 
present and the future, not merely on a past that is no 
more. Literature should always be up to the age, be 
adapted to its wants, and fitted to exert a salutary influence 
in correcting its present errors, and insensibly to mould it 
into conformity with the Church that never changes, any 
more than the invisible and immutable God, whose repre- 
sentative on earth she is. 

We are told that this volume has met with a very favora- 
ble reception from the Catholie public. We are glad to 
hear it, not only because it deserve. it for its own sake, 
but because it augurs well for our future literature. Our 
Catholic population, as our booksellers can tell us, have 
not been remarkable for their readiness to encourage gen- 
eral literature produced by Catholics. Purely devotional 
and ascetic works meet, we believe, a ready sale, which 
speaks well for the piety of our people; but works of 
general literature, written by Catholics, and breathing a 
Catholic spirit, have been treated with great indifference, 
much to the discouragement of Catholic authors and pub- 
lishers. A work by a Catholic author, not precisely deyo- 
tional or ascetic, and appealing specially to no national 
sentiment, can reach in its sales, on an average, only about 
two thousand or twenty-five hundred copies in a Catholic 
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population of from two to three millions. Even Cardinal 
Wiseman’s exquisite and popular volume, Fadiola, with all 
his Eminence’s reputation, and all its intrinsic merits, has 
had a sale, we are informed, in this country, of not much 
over ten thousand copies, many of which must have been 
bought by non-Catholics. Explanations of the fact, some 
creditable and some not creditable, to Catholics, may no 
doubt be given; but it is, nevertheless, a fact, that our 
Catholic population do not feel, as we think they should, 
their obligations to encourage Catholic scholars and literary 
men to labor for the creation of a literature of our own, 
worthy of us and worthy of the country. We have a popu- 
lation large enough, rich enough, and educated enough to 
sustain a national literature complete in all its parts, not- 
withstanding that a considerable number are not English- 
speaking Catholics. 

We fear our Catholic population do not see and feel as 
they should, in a time and country like ours, the value of a 
Catholic literature, by which we mean a general literature 
produced by Catholies, and conforming, in tone and spirit, 
to Catholic truth and morality. We Catholics are placed 
here by Divine Providence, not merely to preserve and 
enjoy our own faith and worship for ourselves and our chil- 
dren ; and, indeed, if we think only of doing that, we shall 
not succeed in doing even so much. The Church, in all 
ages, is essentially propagandist, and whenever in any par- 
ticular country she ceases to make converts, if there remain 
any to convert, she ordinarily declines, and fails to keep 
even her numbers good. In England and Wales, at the 
opening of the eighteenth century, more than one-third of 
the population still held the ancient faith; but before its 
close the Catholics were estimated at less than a hundred 
thousand. The English people never became thoroughly 
Protestant, till the last century. The Church has a better 
status in England now than she had in 1745, but she counts 
by no means as many English among her faithful children. 
We have not, in this country, made any thing like the real 
advances we sometimes boast, and it is extremely doubtful 
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if there are as many Catholics in the country as have mi- 
grated to it from Ireland, Great Britain, and the Continent. 
We are building churches, many of them large, and highly 
creditable under the relation of art; but if immigration, 
which is rapidly diminishing, should cease altogether, and 
nothing more be effected in the way of conversions than 
heretofore, men are now living who may see many of them 
lack congregations. The most fatal sign of a want of true 
Catholic life in any Catholic population is the little effort 
it makes for the conversion of non-Catholics. This sign we 
show in this country. Providence has placed us here to be 
a missionary people, and to make this a Catholic country, 
and we shall have to account to him for its remaining in 
heresy. It will not do for us of the laity to say to ourselves 
the conversion of the country is the work of our bishops and 
priests, and we have nothing to do with it, for that is not 
true. We have something to do with it. We must sus- 
tain our venerable bishops and priests, and co-operate with 
them. We must second their charity and zeal, and aid 
them in the way they require. 

Now, the great difficulty in the way of the clergy is, that 
they are too few, are overworked in taking care of those 
already Catholic, and have little strength and less time to 
devote to the conversion of others. Even if they had the 
time and strength, to labor directly for the conversion of our 
erring countrymen, how are they to do it? How are they 
to approach them? They cannot doit to any great extent 
from the pulpit, for few non-Catholics attend our churches, 
and little can they do by social intercourse, beyond, per- 
haps, softening a few prejudices. The only way that the 
clergy, or any body else, can reach the mass of them, is 
through the press ; and we can do it even through the press 
only on condition that our publications are of that high, in- 
tellectual, scientific, literary, and moral character, that non- 
Catholics must read them, or remain behind the most 
advanced intelligence of the age. Ina foregoing article, 
we have argued the necessity of Catholics giving a cordial 
support to such controversial works as are adapted to the 
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wants of the times; now we argue the necessity of their 
doing the same for works pertaining to science and general 
literature. We must conquer the country, or dwindle into 
insignificance ; and we can conquer the country only by 
mastering it on the side of intelligence. We must humble 
its pride of intellect by proving that we are its intellectual 
superior, and we can prove this only by producing works 
intellectually superior to any non-Catholics can produce. 
Do not let us turn away from this question. It is no 
matter what are our present numbers, or what is the per- 
fection of our organization ; we cannot depend on migration 
from abroad to keep up our congregations, and if we do not 
advance by conversions from the non-Catholic population, 
we shall, in a few years, begin to go back, and settle into a 
position, something like that of the Guébres among their 
Mahometan countrymen. We must, on this point, give 
way to no illusion. If we have not life enough to act on the 
mind of the country, it may well be feared that we have 
not life enough to hold our own. We have already 
neglected more than one golden opportunity, and lost many 
of the advantages we had gained. Instead of increasing, 
our moral influence is declining. In the calculations of 
politicians, and the policy of the country, the Irish and 
the Germans count for much ; Catholics, as such, count for 
nothing. The deep interest felt a few years ago in our re- 
ligion by intelligent non-Catholic Americans throughout 
the Union, appears to be felt no longer, and the American 
mind seems to have come to the conclusion, that the 
Church, after all, is very much on a par with one of the 
sects, and that Catholics are not much better or more to 
be relied on than Protestants, and we think there can be 
little question that we do not hold in public estimation so 
high a place as we did five or six years ago. We state 
what we believe to be the fact. We do not judge persons, 
or presume to offer any opinion as to the cause of this fact. 
Much, certainly, may be said in our excuse, but whatever 
may be so said, or not said, the fact remains still the same, 
and if there come no change for the better soon, we have 
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only a gloomy outlook” for the future ; we have not a little 
to do to regain the advantages we have lost. 

Yet we are by no means disheartened, and are very far 
from despairing of the future of Catholicity in this country. 
But we must understand, and never forget, that we are 
here a missionary people, and be always ready and prompt 
to avail ourselves of all lawful means to act on the 
mind, the intelligence of the American people. We know 
as well as others, that conversion is the work of grace, the 
human will co-operating therewith ; we know that prayer 
is more effectual than argument, and preaching than 
writing ; but we have a preparatory work to perform, that 
of removing prejudices, and exciting interest in the Catho- 
lic question. We must satisfy the world outside that our 
Church is here and now a moral power, and the only living 
and productive moral power in the Union. It is our duty, 
certainly, to trust to Providence and pray, but it will not 
be amiss, at the same time, as Cromwell said to his 
soldiers, to keep our powder dry. In this age kings and 
queens do not help on the work of conversion, and in this 
country the conversion of distinguished individuals does not 
secure that of the people. We can here, in the preparatory 
work we speak of, operate only by intelligence on intelli- 
gence, and by surpassing in their own sciences and on their 
own ground our non-Catholic countrymen. We must not 
run away with the notion that a Catholic priest must never 
try his hand at polite literature, or that a Catholic layman 
must never do any thing but place on the table a rehash of 
the controversial tracts of a prior age. We must feel that 
we are a people, a Catholic nation, and labor to supply a 
real national literature, a literature that will live, and com- 
pete with any of the great national literatures of ancient or 
modern times. Not that literature is our only want, or, 
indeed, our most urgent want; but it is one of our wants, 
and a much more urgent want at present than it was 
formerly, when the mass of the people relied on oral 
instruction, not on reading. 

The demand in literature, as in every thing else, creates 
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a supply, and every Catholic who ie the means, it seems 
to us, should make it a point to place a copy of every work 
written by a Catholic, in his library, if the work is not 
repugnant to faith and morals, and has the least literary 
merit. If this were so, we should find that we have no 
lack of mental activity, literary genius, or true scholarship. 
Now little is produced because there is little demand, and 
literary labor brings the author little or no remuneration. 
Many a book of vast utility would be written, were it not 
that, if written, it could find no publisher, or, if published, 
find few purchasers. Every man must live by his profes- 
sion or his trade, and if he cannot he must abandonit. Light 
trashy works, supplying the place of solid and meritorious 
works, may, indeed, find a market, but the solid and meri- 
torious works, except in one or two departments, if written 
and published, would lie on the bookseller’s shelves, or go 
to the trunk makers. No doubt, the newspaper is in the 
way ; no doubt the popular and corrupting non-Catholic 
literature of the day supplies, to some extent, the market 
that should be reserved to the Catholic author; but still 
the great obstacle is in the carelessness and indifference of 
the great body of our Catholic population, nowhere more 
marked than in this same City of New York, where litera- 
ture is at heavy discount alike with Catholics and non- 
Catholics, and little is read but the morning paper. The 
Catholic population of this city alone ought to absorb six 
or seven thousand copies of any respectable Catholic publi- 
cation, while they, in fact, absorb rarely as many hundreds 
of the most popular Catholic work. 

We speak plainly, perhaps some will say impudently, 
but Catholics have a conscience, and can bear to be told 
their faults by one who they know loves and respects them. 
Their neglect in respect of Catholic literature, is with them 
chiefly a matter of oversight, and it is only necessary to 
call attention to it, for them to remedy it. There is always 
one comfort in dealing with a Catholic population, that we 
never have in dealing with a non-Catholic population. 
They may on a variety of matters entertain wrong notions, 
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and fail in doing the right thing at the right time; but we 
find them generally acting from good motives, and amen- 
able to reason. They do many things, which, in our judg- 
ment, are not for the best interests of religion ; but convince 
them that it really is so, and they will at once labor to cor- 
rect their error. In no country in the world do Catholics love 
their religion more than in the United States, and nowhere 
are they prepared to make greater sacrifices,—pecuniary 
sacrifices at least,—for it. To a great extent strangers in 
this country, they may not at once understand, or properly 
adjust themselves to their new position, or comprehend 
what their religion here requires of them; but let them 
clearly understand that what you say to them is prompted 
by zeal for religion, and what you ask is really demanded 
by the interests of Catholicity, and their ears listen, and 
their hearts open to you, and your cause is won. There 
are other and greater claims on them than literature, but 
we have endeavored to show that literature, however, has 
claims, and that its interest is one of the pressing interests 
we should, without neglecting other and more pressing 
interests, seek to promote. We have no fears that they 
will not give the subject the attention it deserves. With 
a few more such publications as the one before us, 
there will be no further occasion to refer to the subject. 
There will spring up a taste for reading, a demand for 
literary excellence, and our authors will find an audience 
not only “fit,” but large. Such works, too, will tend 
much to promote harmony among us, mould us into a 
homogeneous people, and to put an end to the petty disputes 
and frivolous controversies, and personal altercations and 
denunciations in which we have been prone to indulge. 
We thank the author for his book, and the Catholic public 
for the cordial reception they have given, and will continue 
to give it. May we have many more equally worthy. 
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Art. IV.—The Bible against Protestantism and for Catho- 
licity ; evinced in a Conference between a Catholic, a 
Protestant (Episcopalian), and a Presbyterian. By the 
Rr. Rev. Dr. Suter, Roman Catholic Bishop. Zo which 
is annexed an Appendix, proving that the “ Reformed” 
Churches are destitute of any lawful Ministry. Fifth 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. Boston: Dona- 
hoe. 1859. 12mo. pp. 396. 


In the first article in the present number of the eview, we 
have endeavored to show that, if we take into consideration 
the age or its dominant spirit and tendency, the controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants has ceased to be dogmatic, 
or to turn on particular theological doctrines ; but we con- 
cede, at the same time, that there is a large class of Protestants 
with whom the controversy must still be theological. This 
class is large, and on its old ground relatively larger in some 
countries, and relatively smaller in others. In France and 
Germany, in Holland, Sweden, and Denmark it hardly exists ; 
in Scotland, Ireland, England, the British Colonies, and in the 
United States it is large, though relatively much smaller in 
the latter country than in Great Britain or Ireland, for the 
American mind is more logical, more courageous than the 
British mind, is less restrained by conventionalisms, old 
institutions, and traditions; and is more prompt to draw 
from its premises their last consequences. Still, in the 
American Protestant ranks there are, no doubt, large num- 
bers who really have, or intend to have, some respect for 
Christianity as a supernatural order of life and immortality, 
and who are really disposed to accept Christian doctrine 
when made clear to their apprehension, and proved to them 
from the Holy Scriptures to have been taught by our Lord 
and his Apostles. 

To this class of Protestants the work before us, written 
some years ago by an eminent Irish prelate, not now living, 
and of whose life and character we are ignorant, is adapted, 
and well adapted. It is clear and straightforward in its 
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statements, courteous and liberal in its tone, sound and just 
in its views, strong and conclusive in its arguments. Now 
and then we find a term used in a sense that strikes us as a 
little strange. The term Protestant Dr. Shiel restricts to 
Anglicans, and he makes a distinction between Protestants 
and Presbyterians. In this country we call all who swear 
by the so-called Reformation, or follow the revolt of the 
sixteenth century, Protestants. If the venerable author had 
called his work a “ Conference between a Catholic, an An- 
glican, and a Presbyterian,” it would have been more in ac- 
cordance with our American usage, but probably less in ac- 
cordance with the usage in his own country. But this is a 
small matter. Dr. Shiel proves very clearly, to every Cath- 
olic mind at least, that the Bible is against Protestantism, 
and for Catholicity, and establishes unanswerably, it seems 
to us, that if we accept the Bible as the revealed word of God, 
or as written by divine inspiration, we must accept the 
Catholic as the true, and the only true religion. But we are 
inclined to the opinion, that comparatively few Protestants 
of any denomination have sufficient confidence in the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures to accept the Catholic 
Church on their authority. The great majority of them, 
we have no doubt, would sooner deny the divine authority 
of the Bible than embrace the Catholic religion, especially 
as they understand it. No doubt a great many Protestants 
have a really high esteem, perhaps a deep reverence, for 
the holy Seriptures ; but he knows little of them who be- 
lieves that their loud professions of love and veneration of 
the sacred Book, are, in a vast majority of cases, any thing 
more than policy or affectation. The Protestant must have 
some idol to adore, and when he does not adore himself, he 
makes an idol of the Bible. He also wants something to 
keep him in countenance before the Catholic, as well as 
something to substitute for the Church which he rejects and 
protests against. The Bible answers both of these purposes 
better than any thing else he has or can get. The Catholic, 
holding that the Bible is given by divine inspiration, cannot 
accuse him of having only human reason as long as he has 
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the written word of God, or, if he acknowledges the Bible, 
of having no divine authority for his faith, at least theoreti- 
cally. It serves him an admirable purpose in combatting 
the Catholic. No Catholic can deny that the Bible con- 
tains the written word of God, or that we are all bound to 
believe whatever it teaches. Once get the notion afloat, 
that the Church makes void the written word of God through 
her traditions, assumed to be only the traditions of men, and 
studiously keep the Bible concealed from Catholics, lest 
they discover the cheat, and he has us, in the estimation of 
the ignorant multitude, on the hip. It is, therefore, his 
policy to extol the Bible, to profess the profoundest rever- 
ence for it, and the firmest belief in it, and to represent us 
as having no respect for it, and a great dread of its circula- 
tion. lence his charges against us of substituting the 
Church for the Bible, human authority for divine authority, 
and the traditions of men for the word of God; and hence 
his eulogiums on the Bible, his Bible Societies, and extra- 
ordinary efforts to multiply and circulate copies of the 
Bible in both Christian and un-Christian lands. He makes 
in this a capital point, as he persuades himself, against us, 
and as he really would do, were the facts in the case pre- 
cisely as he represents them. As it is, it is the best point 
the old-fashioned Protestant does or can make against the 
Church. But, save as it can be used with effect against 
Catholics, we must not suppose that, in general, he really 
cares any more for the Bible itself, than he does for a last 
year’s almanac. 

The Protestant professing to own allegiance to the Bible 
only, considers himself in our days a freeman, and counts 
us who recognize the authority of the Church, miserable 
and abject slaves. The reason for this is, that he holds that 
he has in the Bible the words and the authority of God, 
while we in the Church have only the words and authority 
of men, and sometimes of men remarkable neither for their 
intelligence nor their virtue. He, however, in this con- 
cedes, by implication at least, a very true and just prin- 
ciple, that subjection to God or divine authority is freedom, 
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and subjection to mere human authority is slavery. This 
is much, and we should be happy to find Protestants always 
and everywhere recognizing and insisting on it. We con- 
cede very willingly, that, if in the Church we have only 
the words and authority of men, we are, in being subjected 
to her, only miserable slaves, and that the Protestant, in 
laboring to emancipate us from our spiritual thraldom, de- 
serves our gratitude. But suppose, that in the teachings of 
the Church we really have, as every Catholic believes, the 
words and the authority of God, we, in being subjected to 
her, are as much freemen as Protestants in being subject- 
ed to the written word, if subjected to it they really 
are. If the Protestant answers that God cannot give us 
his word and his authority through men, we ask him how 
he can say he has the words and the authority of God in 
the Bible, since the Bible itself was given us only through 
men, men, if you will, who spake only as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. If he has the words and authority of 
God in the Bible, nothing renders it impossible for us to 
have them in the teachings of the Church. 

The Protestant, also, makes in his own mind perhaps, 
and in the minds of the unreflecting, a point against us in 
assuming that he is free in his belief, while we, being bound 
to believe whatever authority commands us to believe, are 
slaves in ours. But can he believe the Bible is the word 
of God, and yet hold that he is free to disbelieve it, or to 
believe any thing contrary to what it teaches? If not, how 
can he be more free in his belief, or in his faith, than we? 
Is the authority of the Bible, in his opinion, less authority, 
or less stringent, than the authority of the Church? If he 
believes that in the Bible he has the word of God, he has 
no more right or liberty to contradict it, than we have to 
contradict the Church. Supposing, then, that he really 
believes the Bible to be what he alleges, he believes in 
principle on authority just as much as we do. No doubt, 
he fancies that in rejecting the authority of the Church, he 
is rejecting all authority in matters of faith, and is free to 
follow his private judgment,—at least the Protestant of to- 
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day so fancies, though Luther, Calvin, and their associates 
never pretended to any thing of the sort. The so-called 
Reformers were as far removed as possible from avowing 
in principle the modern Protestant doctrine of private 
judgment. They never asserted the principles of free ex- 
amination, and never objected to the authority of the 
Church because it was authority, and in matters of faith 
there should be no authority. They claimed to set the 
authority of the Church aside, by what they alleged is a 
higher authority,—to wit, the authority of the written 
word. In the written word we have, said they, the 
authority of God himself,—the supreme authority, which 
you and we are alike bound to obey. The definitions of 
Popes and Councils have in themselves no authority, and 
must be brought to the test of Scripture. The teachings of 
Popes and Councils, especially in later times, cannot abide 
that test, and therefore we reject them. In practice they 
may have asserted private judgment, because they decided 
on their own private authority, that Popes and Councils 
have contradicted the teachings of the Scriptures; but in 
theory they maintained simply the authority of the written 
word in opposition to that of the Church, and they no 
more admitted any one to dissent from the Bible, than 
Catholics admit the right of dissent from the Church. Cal- 
vin caused Michael Servetus to be burnt over a fire made 
of green wood, for heresy, and wrote and published a 
pamphlet in defence of the right of the Magistrate to burn 
heretics. Just as much authority is asserted by Protestants, 
that is, by those Protestants who profess to regard the Bible 
as the word of God, as is asserted by Catholics. And the 
Protestant, if he really holds himself bound to believe what 
the Bible teaches, because it teaches it, has, in rejecting the 
Church, by no means emancipated himself from authority 
in matters of faith. 

The gain of the Protestant in regard to free faith, in his 
sense of the term, is not in the theoretical assertion of 
private judgment, or in the theoretical denial of authority, 
but in the fact that if he transfers the authority from the 
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Church to the Bible; he is bound to no particular interpre- 
tation of the written word. The Bible, as a matter of fact, 
lends itself to a variety of interpretations; and as these 
interpretations are the work of human reason, the Protest- 
ant has the right to follow the one he prefers. This is the 
theory. But the practice is different, for in practice each 
sect claims and exercises over its members as much au- 
thority as the Church claims and exercises over her mem- 
bers; and the most the dissenting member can do, is to 
change his sect, or create a new sect... This authority exer- 
cised by the sect, is on Protestant principles purely human, 
and therefore the Protestants subjected to it are really 
slaves in their faith or opinion. Hence we find in the Prot- 
estant world, those who are determined to be subjected in 
matters of faith to no human authority, join no sect or 
denomination, and remain, as the term goes, “ Nothing- 
arians,” sometimes called the “ Big Church,” and in our 
country including by far the larger number of the popula- 
tion. But waiving this, it is evident, since the Protestant 
confesses himself bound by the authority of the Bible, if 
the Bible were as clear, as express, and as definite in the 
statement of what is or is not to be believed, as is the 
Church in her teaching and definitions, that the Protestant 
rule would give no more scope for private judgment, and 
secure no more liberty of belief than the Catholic rule. 

No man believes the Bible, or takes it for authority in 
matters of faith, who believes that he is at liberty to reject 
any thing it really teaches. If he can ascertain exactly and 
precisely what it teaches, he must accept its doctrine, let it 
be what it may. He has no freedom, no option, no choice 
in the case. The Protestant, then, in case he can come at 
the true meaning of the Scriptures, has no more latitude of 
interpretation than the Catholic. What, then, in the way 
of freedom does he gain? He gains simply freedom from 
being tied down to the word of God in the exact sense in- 
tended by the Holy Ghost, or of escaping real submission to 
the word of God, through the vagueness or uncertainty of 
the letter, or while he admits the authority of God in gen- 
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eral, of denying it in particular, recognizing no divine au- 
thority in matters of faith but the written word, and the 
written word privately interpreted, binding him to no par- 
ticular dogmas, he is free to dwell in vague generalities, and 
to appear to hold the Christian faith while he rejects every 
particular, definite Christian dogma. He gains the privi- 
lege of self-delusion, and, to some extent, of misleading 
others; practically, his rule binds him to believe the Chris- 
tian religion in general, but nothing of Christianity in par- 
ticular. His rule tells him where the revelation of God is 
deposited, but does not tell him what it is. His advantage 
over us is, that while our faith is and must be precise, exact, 
definite, his is and must be loose, vague, and indeterminate. 
This is the chief ground, we apprehend, of the attachment 
of the Protestant in our day to what he calls the Bible rule. 
If he really wished to know and believe the word of God 
in its true and exact sense, he would feel that his rule is 
defective and wholly inadequate; but, wishing to believe 
the word of God without believing any thing particular, 
that is, to believe and not to believe it at the same time, he 
finds it exactly to his purpose, and is able to make out some 
semblance of a case in his own favor when arguing against 
us before an ignorant or a prejudiced audience—a very 
great advantage certainly ! 

The Catholic, no doubt, holds the Bible to be the written 
word of God, and he is ready to concede at once, that if 
the Church were to contradict it, her teaching would be 
false. But before one can establish the fact of the contra- 
diction, he must know exactly what is the true sense of 
Scripture, and what it is the Church really teaches. What 
is the true sense of Scripture the Protestant has no infalli- 
ble means of knowing, and of what the Church really 
teaches, he is, in our days, for the most part ignorant. How 
is he, then, to establish the fact that the Church in her teach- 
ing contradicts the written word? “She contradicts the 
meaning he gives to the written word.” Be itso. But 
how does the Protestant know that the meaning he gives is 
the true meaning? Or how does he know that if he rightly 
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understood the written word, there would not be a perfect 
coincidence of doctrine between it and the teaching of the 
Church? He says there is not, she says there is, and why, 
at the very lowest, is not her assertion as good as his? 
One thing is certain, that no instance, in the course of three 
hundred years,—we might say in the course of eighteen 
hundred years,—of a contradiction between her teaching and 
that of the written word has been adduced, and all the pre- 
tended instances amount to nothing, because they all de- 
pend on interpretation. The Scriptures bid us beware of 
the traditions of men; no doubt of it: the Church com- 
mands us to hold fast the traditions of faith, whether they 
have come down to us in the written or unwritten word; 
therefore she contradicts the Scriptures. Not at all. She 
does not command us to hold fast the traditions of men, 
but the traditions of faith,—Divine and Apostolic traditions ; 
which may be done without accepting the sort of traditions 
censured by the written word. Our Lord speaks of those 
who “through their traditions make void the law ;” but it 
does not follow, therefore, that the traditions the Church 
requires us to hold fast are contrary to the written word. 
Throughout, the Protestant argument to prove the contra- 
diction is a mere sophism, and for the most part a very 
shallow sophism into the bargain. 

The Protestant always assumes that, in submitting to 
the authority of the Church, we submit to a purely hu- 
man authority. Can he tell us why the authority of the 
Church is any more human than that of the Bible? In 
either case the divine reaches us only through the medium 
of the human, and if the human medium, through which 
the teachings of the Church reach us, makes them human, 
the same must be said of the Holy Scriptures, for they 
come to us only through a human medium. If you say 
that the Bible is the word of God, notwithstanding the hu- 
man medium through which it comes to us, then why not 
the teachings of the Church? The same facts and argu- 
ments that establish the authority of the men who wrote 
the Bible to speak in the name of God, establish the au- 
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thority of the Church to speak in his name. Before you 
can claim the Bible as the word of God, you must prove 
that God revealed its contents to its writers, and assisted 
them to write without error or mistake what he revealed to 
them. This at the most is all that we have to prove in re- 
gard to the Church. If he deposited the faith revealed 
with the Church, and assists her to teach it, without error 
or mistake, then we can conclude, as the Protestant does in 
the case of the Bible, that what she teaches is the word of 
God. He, before he can conclude that the Bible is the 
word of God, must establish the inspiration and authority 
of the Apostles, and that is all we need to establish in 
order to prove the authority of the Church to keep, teach, 
and declare the divine word. He cannot take it for grant- 
ed, then, that our Church has only human authority. He 
must prove it,—a thing he cannot do; for what is false can 
never be proved. 

On this question of authority there is much misapprehen- 
sion. The authority of the Church is twofold : her authority 
as teacher of the Word, and her authority as spiritual gover- 
nor of the faithful and administrator of ecclesiastical affairs. 
Nobody pretends that, in this latter capacity, she is infalli- 
ble, or that her prelates are necessarily always wise, or 
even just. In matters of administration, subjected to human 
prudence, we obey the ecclesiastical authority, as the legiti- 
mate authority, for God’s sake; but we are not obliged to 
believe ex animo that all its acts are the wisest and best 
possible. We do not hold ourselves bound to believe that 
no bishop ever commits a mistake in the administration of 
his diocese, or that no Pope even has ever fallen into an 
error of policy in his various and numerous relations with 
temporal powers, or that no Pope has ever been unhappy in 
his selection of a man to be bishop, or to be made a prince 
ot the Church. We are not bound to believe that no pre- 
late has ever misused his power, or that no Pope has ever 
made a mistake in applying the “ power of the keys.” It 
is not ours to judge our ecclesiastical superiors ; it is ours to 
obey them, to submit to them as legitimate authorities, un- 
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less they command us to do wrong, to do what the law 
of God forbids. Then, indeed, we are not bound to obe- 
dience, and we may always know infallibly whether what 
is commanded is or is not contrary to the law of God, for the 
Church, in her capacity of witness, teacher, and judge of the 
faith, is infallible in declaring what the law of God does and 
what it does not forbid. In case what is commanded only 
requires us to suffer wrong, we are to obey for God’s sake, 
and trust to Him to redress our grievances ; because it is 
more for the interest of religion that we should suffer in- 
justice, than that we should endeavor to right ourselves by 
rebelling against the established order; and because to 
suffer wrong for Christ’s sake is never an evil but a great 
good to him who suffers it. The evil is in doting, not in re- 
ceiving wrong. 

But, in the sense of teacher, the Church is infallible, and 
is never permitted by Almighty God to commit the slightest 
error or mistake. Yet, even here, Protestants rarely do us 
justice. It is no part of the Catholic faith that the Church 
is inspired to reveal truth, or that, in regard to faith and 
morals, she has in herself any legislative authority. She 
can only declare the will of her Lord, and make only that 
to be of faith which he has revealed and committed to her 
keeping. The Pope has recently declared the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary to be a Catholic dogma, but only on 
the ground that it is a doctrine of divine revelation, con- 
tained in the original deposit of faith. She has no arbi- 
trary authority in the case, and is herself as much bound by 
the law of God as the lowliest of her children. What was 
not revealed by our Lord, and committed to her by the 
Apostles, she cannot make an article or a dogma of faith. 
She cannot make faith. She can only witness the revela- 
tion, interpret it, promulgate it, as teacher, and define or 
declare and apply it as judge. In doing this, she is, ac- 
cording to Catholic faith, infallible. We believe, on her 
authority, that this or that has been divinely revealed, but 
we do not believe, on her authority, that it is true. We 
believe that on the veracity of God himself, and know by 
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reason that God is true, truth itself, and can neither deceive 
nor be deceived, and therefore whatever he says cannot but 
be true. Hence, in his act of faith, the Catholic says: “O, 
my God, I firmly believe all the sacred truths the Holy Cath- 
olie Church believes and teaches, because thou hast revealed 
them, who canst neither deceive, nor be deceived.” The 
ground of our faith is not the teaching of the Church, but the 
revelation of God, and therefore in the last analysis we be- 
lieve on the authority of God alone, not on the authority of 
the Church. The Protestant professes to believe the Bible — 
because it is the word of God, and he believes it is the word 
of God on the authority of its authors, who he believes were 
inspired to reveal the word of God, and bear witness to it; 
and the Catholic believes the teachings of the Church because 
the Church says so, and believes what in this respect she says, 
because he believes her divinely appointed, and supernatu- 
rally assisted by the Holy Ghost to bear witness to and de- 
clare what God has revealed. The authority of the Church to 
teach is authority to teach what God has revealed. All we 
want to enable us to make an act of faith is the certain tes- 
timony to the fact of revelation, and this must be super- 
naturally furnished, and can at least be as well furnished by 
a divinely protected and assisted teaching Church, always 
and everywhere present and living, as by a book written 
in a language unknown to the mass of the faithful, and of 
the fidelity of its translation into the vernacular of any peo- 
ple, few are or can be in a condition to judge. Suppose, 
then, the Catholic to be right, since subjection to God 
abridges no one’s natural liberty, there is and can be no in- 
compatibility between the authority asserted by Catholics for 
the Church in faith and morals, and the most perfect moral 
and intellectual freedom. We have all the freedom a Prot- 
estant, who really holds himself bound to believe the Bible, 
can pretend to have; and the authority we assert for the 
Church, tends, to say the least, no more to enslave the mind 
than that which the Protestant asserts for the written word. 

The pretence of the Protestant that the Church seeks to 
prevent the free circulation of the Holy Scriptures, or to 
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conceal them from the faithful lest they should discover the 
discrepancy between them and her teaching, we think is a 
very silly pretence, and certainly does not argue that extra- 
ordinary human wisdom and sagacity on her part that Prot- 
estant writers usually give her credit for. Certainly the 
Church, if she believed there is a real discrepancy between 
their teaching and hers, would never claim both as the reve- 
lation of God. Nothing is more certain than that the 
Church holds the Scriptures to be divinely inspired, and 
that they are the written word of God. It is, however, 
equally certain that she holds that what she teaches and 
requires her children to believe, is also the word of God, 
and it is only on the condition that it is the word of God, 
what God himself has revealed and commanded, that she 
requires her children to believe and obey it. She of course 
knows enough to know that the word of God cannot 
contradict the word of God. How, then, if she believes 
that what she teaches is contrary to what the Bible teaches, 
or the reverse, explain the fact that she teaches that both 
are the word of God? There would be little human 
wisdom or even human cunning in that. The fact that she 
presents both as the word of God, is ample proof that in 
her belief they do not contradict each other. She can then 
have no motive, like that alleged, for keeping, as it is pre- 
tended, the Bible from the people. Believing in no dis- 
crepancy between the two, she cannot fear any discrepancy 
will be detected. If, then, she places any restriction on the 
free circulation of the Scriptures, it must be for some other 
reason than any fear of that sort, and that reason may 
possibly be to her credit, not to her discredit. It may be 
a well-founded fear that, aided by Protestant glosses and 
ingenuity, the ignorant, the speculative, and the unstable 
may wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. We do 
not find, however, that any restriction is, or ever has been, 
placed on the free circulation or the reading of the Serip- 
tures in the original languages, or in the Latin Vulgate. 
The restriction applies, we believe, only to unauthorized 
versions in Latin and to translations in the modern lan- 
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guages; and in these cases mainly because these versions 
are either unfaithful, or made from a corrupt text, because 
they do not represent the written word truly, and because 
they may be hurtful to the faith or conscience of their 
readers. There is no restriction on reading the Scriptures 
in an approved version, unless in the case of those who 
give indications to the pastor, director, or confessor, that 
they will abuse them, and pervert their sense to their own 
grave injury. Whatever restriction is placed on the read- 
ing of them, is placed to bring it within the rule of disci- 
pline, subject to the wisdom and discretion of those charged 
with the cure of souls. Yet even this restriction is practi- 
cally little more than nominal. The version approved by 
our prelates, circulates as freely among Catholics in this 
country, as the version authorized by King James of 
England and Scotland does among English-speaking Prot- 
estants. 

The notion that all that is needed to make Catholics turn 
their backs on their spiritual mother, and embrace the 
Protestant movement, is the free reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, is not worthy of any serious refutation. Catho- 
lies had, and freely read, the Scriptures for fourteen hun- 
dred years before Protestantism was born, and read far 
more devoutly than Protestants now read them, without 
finding in them any thing repugnant to their Catholic faith. 
And while we can name several instances, within our own 
knowledge, in which by reading the Scriptures, even in the 
Protestant version, Protestants have arrived at a belief in 
the Catholic Church, we have yet to learn the first well- 
authenticated instance of a Catholic becoming a Protestant 
by reading the Bible alone. The story told of Luther and 
the Bible he one day came across in the convent library 
is too incredible and absurd for any sensible person really 
to believe. Men never leave the Church and embrace 
Protestantism from simple love of truth, or respect for the 
written word of God. There is always some other motive 
operating. One man has got offended at his bishop, 
believes, justly or unjustly, that great wrong has been done 
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him, and’ in his anger becomes blinded to the truth, loses 
his judgment, charges upon the Church what is due only 
to the individual, or perhaps to his own morbid fancy, 
takes for the use what is only an abuse of power in a single 
prelate, and thinks it will be a capital revenge to renounce 
the Church, without stopping to reflect that all he makes 
sure of, by so doing, is his own damnation. Another finds 
that he cannot, without more violence to the flesh than he 
has courage to practise, preserve the chastity he has 
pledged, and so becomes a Protestant, and takes unto him- 
self a wife. Another finds that the Church imposes too 
much restraint on his licentious thoughts; and, with a heart 
hardened and intellect darkened by his passions, abandons 
his Mother, and gives himself up to “strange women.” 
Others find the Church in the way of their worldly schemes, 
their ambitious projects, or their desire for power and 
distinction, and they cast her aside as the “ Mystery of 
Iniquity.” Some are simply seduced into error by artful 
and designing associates, who take advantage of their 
ignorance and simplicity. Others, for the lack of moral 
courage to see their children drop dead from starvation 
before their eyes, yield to the hot soup held out to 
tempt them. We believe it is true that the Bible-readers 
have made a few perverts in Ireland and elsewhere, but 
the proffered soup has had more to do with it than any 
thing read from the Bible. The attempt of apostates to 
justify their apostasy by appeals to the Holy Scriptures is 
usually an afterthought. They first fall away, and then 
try to find in the Bible something which they can, with a 
little ingenuity, explain into a justification of what they 
have already done, at least done in spirit and in intention. 

The illustrious author of the book before us clearly proves 
that the Bible, honestly interpreted, is against Protestantism 
and for Catholicity. The multiplicity of Protestant sects, 
all appealing alike to the Bible, and lustily crying out, 
“the Bible, the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants,” 
proves conclusively, that it is impossible to interpret the 
Bible throughout in accordance with any scheme of Prot- 
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estantism. The Calvinists have succeeded, in our judgment, 
better than most others, in wresting the Bible in accordance 
with their views, and they probably have more vitality, 
such as it is, than any other Protestant sect. Of all Prot- 
estant theories, Calvinism, though the most revolting, is the 
least inconsistent with itself. The real intellect of the 
Protestant world has been, and is on the Calvinistie side. 
Luther is more amiable, more of a free, bold, dashing na- 
ture than John Calvin, but he never was his intellectual 
peer, never had any thing of Calvin’s clearness of mind, 
concentrated thought, vast constructive genius, or rigid 
logic. Calvinism is, at times, terribly consistent, and is 
able to pervert a considerable portion of Scripture in its 
favor; but it has never been able to make the Scriptures 
teach that God is the author of sin, that Christ died for the 
elect only, that man by the fall lost his free will, that a man 
has free will though he has no freedom of choice, or that 
he chooses freely when he has no power to choose the con- 
trary, that justification is purely forensic, and by faith 
alone, without works, that grace is irresistible and inamissi- 
ble, that God causes men to sin necessarily, that he may damn 
them justly, and various kindred doctrines. If the Calvin- 
ists fail, which among the Protestant sects can hope to suc- 
ceed? The fact is, no Protestant sect can find any more 
than certain detached passages of Scripture in its favor. 
How, then, pretend that the Bible is in favor of Protestant- 
ism? On the other hand, the Right Reverend author shows 
that the whole Bible, interpreted by the light of Catholic 
tradition, harmonizes throughout with the teaching of the 
Church. The Catholic student may find texts that are ob- 
scure to him, the full meaning of which he does not com- 
prehend, but he never finds a passage that contradicts his 
Catholic faith, or that he cannot without violence harmonize 
with it. This, the weakest light in which we can view the 
question, the light the least favorable to Catholics, is suffi- 
cient of itself to show that the Bible is against Protestant- 
ism, and for Catholicity. 

Dr. Shiel has proved, as clearly as any thing can be 
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proved from Scripture, all the principal doctrines of the 
Catholic Church ; but we think his work would have proved 
them more satisfactorily to the minds of non-Catholic readers, 
if, instead of proving each doctrine as a separate and inde- 
pendent doctrine, he had presented the several doctrines in 
their proper theological relations one to another. Few 
Protestants have belief enough in the holy Scriptures to ac- 
cept an isolated doctrine on the authority of single texts, 
however numerous and express they may be, or sufficient 
philosophical culture and theological knowledge to detect 
under an analytic statement of Catholic doctrines and dog- 
mas the real Catholic synthesis. The analytical method of 
the schools, however convenient to the professor, while it 
renders the mind acute, and is well fitted to silence an op- 
ponent, is but ill fitted to give one a comprehensive view of 
Catholicity as a living whole, or to convince an unbeliever 
of its truth. All the parts of Catholicity have a mutual 
relation, and so grow out of and fit into each other, and 
lend each other such mutual support, that when they are 
presented in their real synthesis, they carry conviction of 
themselves, and little proof is required beyond what the 
schools call ratio theologica, or theological reason. We may 
cite as many authorities and proof texts as we please for the 
worship of Mary and the Saints, but if we fail to show its 
reason in the Mystery of the Incarnation, we shall. fail to 
convince a Protestant of its justice and propriety. We may 
prove conclusively from the holy Scriptures, from the Fa- 
thers, and from universal tradition, the authority of the 
Church to teach, but unless we show the relation of the 
Church to the Incarnation, and her place in the economy 
of salvation, as an essential part of one grand scheme, if we 
may use the word, of mediatorial grace, of one grand whole, 
of which the Incarnation is the principle, and the glory of 
the God-Man, the end, the central life, from which life flows 
out and animates the whole as a living organism, we shall 
produce hardly a perceptible effect on a non-Catholic mind. 
So of any other Catholic doctrine. All belong to and 
grow out of one grand principle of mediation. Accept 
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what St. Paul says: “There is one mediator between God 
and men, the Man Christ Jesus,” and you have bound 
yourself logically to accept every thing in Catholicity, even 
the holy water and the veneration of relics. Christ had a 
human body—the Word was made jlesh,—and his body 
has, by virtue of its union with his soul and divinity, a part 
or office in the grand work of Christian mediation. Man’s 
body is a resumé of the whole material world. Man, as the 
ancients maintained, is a microcosm, a world in miniature. 
A rational animal, he has at once the nature of angels and 
the nature of animals; and by the union of soul and body, he 
contains in himself the elements of the whole vegetable and 
mineral worlds, and hence it is that he is declared to be the 
lord of the lower creation. All material nature was assumed 
by our Lord when he assumed a human body, and there- 
fore it is, that in its sphere and degree, all matter may par- 
ticipate in the work of the Mediator. Hence the Apostle 
tells us, “Every creature of God may be blessed by 
prayer.” Present Catholicity as a whole, and explain it 
from its central principle, and show the relation and de- 
pendencies of its parts, and their mutual consistency, and 
there will be little more to be done, for then whatever 
proves one point proves the whole, and a single Scriptural 
hint or allusion becomes sufficient to establish any particu- 
lar doctrine. 

There is a wide difference between the Catholic funda- 
mental conception and the Protestant fundamental con- 
ception of Christianity. Catholics and Protestants do not 
start from the same point, run along together for certain 
distance, and then diverge in opposite directions. Their 
starting-point is not one and the same. One class of 
Protestants.see in Christianity only certain gracious helps 
to man in his work of self-culture, or in attaining the 
highest moral, intellectual, and social development of his 
nature. To this class belonged the late Dr. Channing of 
Boston, and virtually to the same belong the adherents 
of. what is called the New Theology, in Germany, only 
these run a little further into natural mysticism. The 
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other principal class of Protestants admit, in words, at 
least, the Incarnation, but in their scheme, as we have 
elsewhere said, it serves only one single purpose, that of 
making an atonement for sin. At most, God becomes 
incarnate in order to expiate man’s transgression, and to 
repair the damage done by sin. All in the Gospel is 
directed to this one end. Man has sinned; God looks at 
him as a sinner, as having forfeited life, and incurred death, 
spiritual and physical, temporal and eternal, and would 
forgive him, and receive him to his favor, but he cannot, 
because his justice forbids it, and cries out, Die he or 
justice must! Terrible dilemma! If man dies, mercy is 
sacrificed ; if he is saved, justice is sacrificed. What shall 
be done? The Son answers: “I will assume man’s nature 
and die on the cross, and satisfy the demands of justice. 
Those demands satisfied, Thou, O Father, mayst forgive 
him, and receive him to thy favor.” Well pleased, the 
Father accepts the sacrifice of his Son, in whose blood 
he quenches the fiery darts of his wrath, and now giving 
full flow to his merey, pardons the sinner for Christ’s sake. 
Beyond this, the Protestant theology, as far as we have 
ever learned it, recognizes nothing for the Son of Man to 
do, and nothing that man receives from the Incarnation. 
This is not Catholic doctrine. Catholic theologians may, 
indeed, differ on the question: Whether if man had not 
sinned God would have become incarnate? But the very fact 
that such a question can be debated among them, proves 
that their theology differs widely from the Protestant. 
The Protestant can ask no such question, for if men had 
not sinned there could have been on his theology no motive 
or reason for the Incarnation. The tendency at present 
among our theologians, is to defend the opinion that, if 
man had not sinned God would still have become incarnate, 
though he would not have suffered on the cross, as there 
would have been no expiation needed. The other opinion, 
perhaps the more common one, is, that if man had not 
sinned, God would not have become incarnate, and so far 
coincides with the Protestant view; but they who hold 
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this opinion hold, what Protestants do not, that the Incarna- 
tion was not designed simply as the condition of making 
satisfaction for sin, and rendering it consistent with divine 
justice for God to pardon the sinner, but that its principal 
design was to elevate human nature to be the nature of 
God, and to make sin the occasion to the believer of a super- 
abounding good. Hence the Church breaks out in her 
ecstasy on Holy Saturday: “ O felix culpa, que talem ac 
tantum meruit habere redemptorem.” Man having sinned, 
God not only provides through the Incarnation for the 
complete satisfaction of divine justice, but also, through the 
assumption of human nature, makes man’s sin the occasion 
of ennobling man and elevating him to an intimate union 
even by nature with himself, so that where sin abounded 
grace superabounded, and the gain, through the obedience 
of Christ, the second Adam, might infinitely exceed the loss 
through the disobedience of the first Adam. Sin is thus 
overruled, and made the occasion, through the power, the 
wisdom, and the love of God, of supernatural beatitude. 
But whichever of the two views we adopt, the end and 
effect of the Incarnation are the same, and both agree in 
this, that the satisfaction for man’s transgression and the 
reparation of the damages of sin, are not the only nor even 
the principal end of the Incarnation. Certainly, without 
the Incarnation, complete satisfaction to divine justice for 
man’s sin could not have been made; but God, without 
such satisfaction, could, had he so chosen, have pardoned 
man’s sin, on simple repentance and reformation of life ; 
but he did not choose to do so, for he would do something 
infinitely better for man. The sin is blotted out by our 
Lord’s cross and passion, but to blot out the sin was not the 
principal end of the Incarnation. The principal end of 
the Incarnation was in satisfying for sin, if we take one 
opinion, the elevation of human nature to union with God, 
to create in men a new and higher order of life, and to 
secure the believer, persevering to the end, supernatural 
beatitude, or a participation in the nature and beatitude of 
God, or, according to the other opinion, the principal end 
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of the Incarnation is this same elevation and beatitude, 
but in securing this end it makes by the way satisfaction to 
divine justice, and blots out man’s transgression, by infusing 
into his heart supernatural grace and enabling him to 
merit a supernatural reward. In either case sin is con- 
demned and atoned for, but the mind is not fixed exclu- 
sively nor primarily on this fact, but on the unbounded 
love of God, which not only loves us while we are yet sin- 
ners, and procures us satisfaction and pardon for our sins, but 
elevates us to a higher order of life, and an intimate blissful 
union with God himself. The believer bewails and detests 
his sin which is so offensive to God, and which has caused 
our Lord such bitter agony, but he is still more affected by 
the infinite love and goodness of God, and his joy in the 
divine mercy overcomes even his sorrow for sin. 

Now, take this Catholic view, and consider that the end 
of the Incarnation is the glory of the God-man in the new 
creation, or as the principle and end of a new and super- 
natural order of life and immortality, through the media- 
tion of the human nature, hypostatically united to the 
divine, and you will see that it is not only very different 
from the Protestant view, but that all Catholic doctrine and 
practice centres in it, grows out of it, is presupposed or 
authorized by it. The whole is coherent and self-consistent, 
and nothing can be added to it or taken from it, without 
marring its beauty and destroying its symmetry. Few 
minds can take it in as a whole, without being convinced 
that man himself could never have invented it, that priests 
and monks could never have forged it, even little by little, 
for human reason, normally or abnormally exercised, never 
could, without supernatural revelation, have conceived its 
central or generative principle. Show the Protestant, as 
you may, that all Catholic doctrine and discipline forms 
only a complete and symmetrical whole, and grows, legiti- 
mately, out of the central fact of Christianity, and you 
remove his objections, and compel his intellectual assent to 
its truth and sanctity. So, presenting Catholicity, is what 
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we mean by presenting it in its synthesis, in its genetic, not 
merely in its analytic character. 

The Christian order, though it presupposes the natural, is 
itself supernatural, and natural reason could never ot 
itself have attained to a conception of it. But although 
supernatural, it is an order created by infinite wisdom and 
intelligence, as well as by infinite love, and therefore is in- 
finitely logical in all its relations within itself. Our reason, 
as a copy or imitation of the divine reason, placed by reve- 
lation on its plane, can, by its own light and strength, dis- 
cover and respond, at least to some extent, to its interior 
logic. We cannot comprehend the whole, but we can ap- 
prehend the relation of article with article, or dogma with 
dogma, and the relation of practical with speculative, or 
moral with dogmatic theology. Hence we are capable ot 
constructing, with revealed data, the science of theology, 
in which all in faith and morals is co-ordinated and placed 
in its real relation to the fundamental principle of the new 
creation. All Catholic theologians recognize the unity of 
all Catholic faith, but their analytical method of teach- 
ing it does not always enable the learner to perceive it, 
and very few of our popular controversial works enable 
non-Catholics to catch even a glimpse of it. To them 
these works show no intrinsic reason why the Church 
should be Papal, and they seem to offer them only an ex- 
trinsic authority for any article of our faith. We think we 
should be more successful if we changed somewhat our 
method, and instead of relying solely on extrinsic authority, 
we endeavored to exhibit, more clearly and distinctly, the 
reasons that are in the Catholic system itself for Catholic 
dogma and Catholic morals. 
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Arr. V.—The True Cross. Translated from the French of 
the Rey. C. Maran. New York: Randolph. 1858. 


A very good friend has sent us this Calvinistic Tract, 
with an urgent request that we would review it, and point out 
its errors and fallacies. It is hardly necessary to do that, for 
there is no error or fallacy of Calvinism that may not be 
found refuted over and over again in our controversial liter- 
ature; nevertheless, it may not be wholly useless for us to 
make the Tract the subject of a few comments. The Tract 
is ably and skilfully written, and is not ill-caleulated to mis- 
lead the simple and uninstructed. Its apparent object is to 
exalt the glory of the Cross, and to show that we Catholics, 
though we make an idol of the Cross, look for salvation 
through some other name than that of Jesus Christ. It is 
written mainly in the form of a conversation between a 
traveller and an old man, and, contrary to good taste and 
Scripture counsel, the old man is represented as the learner, 


and the traveller, a spruce young Presbyterian parson, re- 
markable for his self-conceit, is the teacher. We give en- 
tire the opening chapter: 


“On one of the most beautiful peaks of the Jura, not far from 
St. Laurent, and near a wood of beeches and firs, stands an old 
cross, at the foot of which several paths meet. 

“This perishable monument of a love which never will end, 
should recall to him who contemplates it, the eternal sacrifice of 
the Son of God, and draw his thoughts towards the inheritance the 
Saviour bequeathed His Church at this great price. 

“But how few hearts understand the language spoken by the 
cross—that sign of the Redemption! How few Christians, be- 
holding it, turn their affections towards the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world!’ How many rather revile, and 
wag their heads, and confirm their unbelief in the great Sacrifice 
of the Church, when they look upon this suffering-place of the Holy 
and Just One! : 

“But how many souls there are also who call upon the name of 
the Son of God, and who, deceived by prejudice or ignorance, seek 
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in the useless and dead wood of a material cross, that which is 
alone found in this all-powerful Saviour, who died, it is true, on 
the accursed tree, but who is now with His Father in glory. 

“ When the children of Israel were destroyed in the desert by 
the fiery serpents, Moses, by God’s command, raised before them 
a brazen serpent, and whoever looked upon this symbol, was im- 
mediately healed. It was God himself the faith of the Israelite 
beheld, when he turned his eyes towards the serpent raised on 
high. This work of man’s hand was far from being, for a believer, 
what superstition afterwards made it. In the desert, and in the 
midst of the afflicted camp, the brazen serpent proclaimed the pro- 
mise and the mercy of the Lord, but, seven centuries afterwards, it 
had become an idol.. Israel offered sacrifices to it, and even those 
who turned from their Maker adored this useless metal, this dead 
sign of a benefit they had forgotten. As the deluded Israelites 
looked upon the brazen serpent, so do an ignorant or unbelieving 
people look this day upon the cross. Jesus was sacrificed there, 
and the promise is made also, that every soul that beholds this 
victim in faith shall be saved from the death his sins deserve. The 
believer looks to Jesus and lays hold upon the promise, but the 
idolator offers incense to the Cross, and while he bends his knee 
before this symbol, forgets and repulses the benefactor this monu- 
ment realls, 

“Such were my thoughts while I rested my weary limbs on the 
thick turf at the foot of the cross, I had just ascended the moun. 
tain, and before returning to my distant home, I paused to take 
breath, while my heart dwelt upon this great God and Saviour that 
the Christian finds every where, on the mountains, among the 
plains, and in solitude, as in an assembly of his true worship- 
pers. 

“*Tfoly Spirit, said I in my soul. ‘Oh! raise my heart to- 
wards my Father! Jesus, my Shepherd, look upon one of thy 
flock who calls thee, and may thy voice speak to me sweet words 
of peace and of hope!’ At this moment two countrymen passed, 
followed by an old man, whose exterior betokened that he belonged 
to the higher class of society. The countrymen took off their hats, 
made the sign of the cross, and passed on, The old man stopped, 
kneeled, and bent his head reverently, while his white hair was 
stirred by the breeze. 

“*Q Lord!’ cried I in my heart, ‘ take pity on this soul, and if 
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thy true cross is still unknown to him, show him, I beseech thee, 
thy salvation !’””—pp. 5-8. 


The old man’s ignorance of the significance of the Cross 
is concluded or suspected from his stopping, kneeling, and 
saying a prayer before it. One would think the fact a very 
good proof that the old man did understand the significance 
of the Cross, and that because he regarded it as the symbol 
of man’s redemption he knelt and prayed before it. But 
these Calvinistic travelling parsons have a way of reason- 
ing of theirown. ‘But how many souls there are who call 
upon the name of the Son of God, and who, deceived by 
prejudice or ignorance, seek, in the useless and dead wood 
of a material cross, that which is alone found in this all- 
powerful Saviour, who died, it is true, on the accursed tree, 
but is now with his Father in glory.” Indeed! and how 
many are they? and who are they? The intention of the 
Rev. C. Malan is undoubtedly to represent that Catholics 
confound the material cross with Him who suffered on 
it, and expect salvation from the wood, not from Him 
who was nailed to it. But even the author of this Tract is 
himself able to distinguish between the wood of the cross 
and Him who was crucified, and we doubt if there is in the 
whole Calvinistic world a single individual come to the age 
of reason that could not do the same were the question 
fairly presented. How, then, pretend that Catholics cannot 
or do not? We are, it is to be presumed, as intelligent and 
as capable of making the distinction as they are, and their 
quiet assumption of being able to make distinctions which 
we cannot, only indicates on their part a very great ignor- 
ance, both of themselves and of us. Why, even the heathen 
never fell into the gross absurdity of mistaking the material 
image their own hands had carved, or moulded, for the god 
it was intended to represent. They worshipped the image 
only because they supposed it inhabited by the nwmen they 
adored. How long will men give currency to such absur- 
dities, and how long will Protestants remain unthinking and 
unreasoning enough to be imposed on by them? We rever- 
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ence the Cross as the symbol of man’s redemption, but we 
are not such fools as to confound the material cross with 
Him who expiated on it our transgression, and made satis- 
faction to divine justice for our sins. The simplest Catholic 
that ever made the sign of the cross knows that it is not the 
wood that avails, and that it is only the God-man, who died 
on the cross, that saves. We reverence the cross from its 
relation to Him, and from its relation to oursalvation. The 
death of our Lord on the cross has made the cross for ever 
honorable, and that in which every true Christian does and 
must glory. It recalls the passion and death of our Lord ; 
it reminds us of what he suffered for us; at what price 
we were purchased, and it brings our Saviour fresh before 
us, pierced in his hands, his feet, his side, for our iniquities ; 
brings to our hearts his deep humility, his obedience, his 
sacrifice, his great mercy, and his infinite charity,— 
things which we, who are redeemed by his blood, are none 
too prompt to remember with all the aids to our recollee- 
tion we can obtain. , 

But let us hear our traveller a little farther : 

“The old man having finished his prayer, raised his venerable 
head, and leaning his hands on his staff, turned cordially to me, 
and asked if I was a traveller, and if I came from a distance. 

“¢T am only taking a ramble among the mountains,’ replied I. 
‘But I am no less a traveller, for we are all journeying towards 
eternity, and every day brings us nearer our journey’s end,’ 

“The old man looked at me silently, as if to satisfy himself as 
to what manner of man it was who made this serious answer ; then 
sitting down on the grass by my side, he said with a little reserve : 
‘Am I wrong to ask you what religion you profess ? 

“¢The religion of Heaven,’ I answered quietly ; ‘that which the 
only Son of God himself brought us, and which he confirmed for- 
ever, when he shed his precious blood on a cross like this.’ 

“The interest of the old man seemed still more excited by this 
new answer. I perceived plainly that he was reflecting on what he 
should say to me, and that many thoughts were passing through 
his mind. 
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“* Allow me to ask you,’ said he at last, with some quickness, 
‘if you are Roman Catholic or—Protestant.’ 

“¢T only know,’ I answered respectfully, ‘one name under hea- 
ven, which has been given men whereby they can be saved. This 
beautiful, great Name is that of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
it is by his name alone that I call myself. I am a Christian.’ 

“These words embarrassed my questioner a little, and smiling 
as one who was afraid of acknowledging a mistake, he said: ‘I also 
bear this name, because I also believe that the Lord Jesus Christ 
has saved me, by dying for me on this cross, At least,’ he added 
humbly, ‘1 hope so.” 

“¢ A hope is very little,’ I answered gravely, ‘ when the question 
is one of life or death. Uncertainty, and even a doubt in this re- 
spect, is a very serious evil; for we know not from one moment 
to another, whether we have time left to seek or to wait for assur- 
ance of it. And what a terrible answer is that the Bridegroom 
himself makes to the foolish virgins who have no oil in their lamps, 
when he says, ‘The door is closed, depart from me, for I never 
knew you!’”—pp. 8-10. 


The old man gives the true answer: “I also bear this 
name, because I also believe that the Lord Jesus Christ has 
saved me by dying for me on this cross.” Only he really 
said has redeemed, instead of has saved me, for redemption 
is already effected; but salvation is in the world to come, 
as we may infer from that fact, that only they who perse- 
vere unto the end are saved. “ At least,” he added, “I 
hope so.” The writer makes the old man talk nonsense. 
“T believe the Lord Jesus Christ has saved me, at least I 
hope so.” The old man never said that, for we do not hope 
for that which is already effected, but for that which, with 
regard to us, is still future. The old man might have 
said, and said very truly, “I believe the Lord Jesus Christ 
has redeemed me, and I hope for salvation through him.” 
“ A hope,” adds the traveller, “is very little, when the 
question is one of life or death. Uncertainty, and even a 
doubt in this respect is a very serious evil.” There is no 
doubt of the fact that Christ has redeemed me, none that 
he has given me all the means of salvation, if I properly 
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use them, by concurring with the grace given to me and 
to all men; but that I shall properly use them and finally 
be saved, is to me only a matter of hope, and can be only 
hope in this life, since the fruition is not here, and hence 
the Apostle tells us, now in this life “abideth faith, hope, 
charity.” Faith excludes doubt, and a well-grounded hope, 
though not certainty, excludes anxiety and perturbation. 

3ut what is the mighty evil in our remaining uncertain 
whether we shall be finally saved or not? The uncertainty 
implies no doubt of the truth of Christianity, the mercy of 
God, or the sufficiency of divine grace ; but simply a doubt 
of ourselves, whether we shall or shall not persevere to 
the end, and comply with all the requirements of the 
Gospel. Self-distrust is more consonant to the Gospel than 
self-conceit, and the publican who smote upon his breast, 
saying, “God be merciful to me a sinner,” went down jus- 
tified rather than the self-complacent Pharisee, who thanked 
God that he was not as other men, and made a boast of his 
virtues. It is an evil and a sin to despair of God’s mercy, 
but it is no less an evil, and no less a sin, to presume on his 
merey. And the answer of the bridegroom will be, per- 
haps, even more terrible to him who has never allowed 
himself to doubt his final acceptance, and been all along 
flattering himself that he was perfectly safe,—* The door 
is closed ; depart from me, for I never knew you.” We 
are admonished to make our calling and election sure, to 
work out our salvation with fear and trembling; and St. 
Paul, though he had been carried in his ecstasy to the third 
heaven, plainly intimates that it was still possible for him 
to become a castaway. It is at least as possible that, as 
well satisfied as our Calvinistie friends are with themselves, 
and as magisterial as is the wave of their hand, or as the tone 
with which they say to the humble Catholic, “Stand by, for 
I am holier than thou,” they may find in the erid that their 
confidence of safety is only a sinful self-assurance, only an 
unpardonable arrogance, or a miserable self-delusion. After 
all, tender consciences among Calvinists are very far from 
being at ease, and though Calvinists may hold, that once in 
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grace always in grace, and that the elect are sure to be saved, 
it is sometimes more than they can do to persuade themselves 
that they are of the number of the elect, or that they really 
have once been in grace; and the number of timid souls, 
we would say, modest souls, who among Calvinists are 
driven to despair, and even to insanity by the fearful doubt 
of their acceptance is by no means small, and what is more 
deplorable still, these are decidedly among the most exem- 
plary and least un-Christlike in the Calvinistic ranks, and 
those who have far less reason for despair than those who 
are never troubled, and take it for certain that they belong 
to the elect. But let us read on. 


“So it was this interesting man made me see how ignorant he 
still was of the grace of God, and that the gift of the Father in 
Jesus Christ had not been revealed to him. He had truly pro- 
nounced the beautiful word, salvation, but he had never yet under- 
stood the meaning of it, since he spoke of meriting it, as if his 
safety had been a benefit it was necessary to gain by works and 
efforts. 

“T wished to be sure that such was his opinion, and for that 
reason I asked him if he hoped he was approaching the desired end, 
or if he feared he was still distant from it. 

“Tt is not fitting that any sinner should glorify himself, he re- 
plied humbly, ‘and to me less than any one. But notwithstanding 
my great weakness, may I not hope that the good God who says 
of himself that he is love, will have pity on me, on my ignorance, 
alas! on my misery ; and—shall I say it? that he will accept what 
I have been able to do, or at least desired to do, to gain his favor ? 

“ These words left me no longer in doubt as to the spiritual state 
of the old man. His confession of faith was unequivocal. He had 
just declared that he expected pardon for his sins, and an inherit- 
ance in Heaven, as a recompense for his works: a glorious recom- 
pense it is true, but merited, at least in part, by a succession of 
works or of sacrifices. ‘ Well!’ perhaps you say, reader, ‘ was he 
not right? Does it not become the sinner to seek the pardon of 
God? and will he not have deserved it, when, after having turned 
from evil, he shall by his good conduct repair his former errors, 
and go forward in the path of uprightness? Would God be more 
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inflexible in his justice than men in theirs? And among men does 
not he who ceases to do evil, and learns to do well, obtain grace ? 

“ Not grace, for a grace is not deserved. If, then, you speak of 
grace, do not even pronounce the word merit, at least not to say 
that you mean by that a salary, or a reward; and if that is the 
meaning you give it, do not even name grace, for then it no longer 
exists. 

“A gift is no longer a gift when it is purchased, and a benefit 
disappears when it becomes a salary.”—pp. 13-15. 


Perhaps the traveller was still more ignorant of the grace 
of God, than his imaginary old man. If, as we must sup- 
pose, the author intends to represent in the old man, one 
instructed in the Catholic faith, and looking for salvation 
through faith and obedience to Jesus Christ, as set forth by 
the Church, he falls into a few rather important mistakes. 
No Catholic ever speaks, unless loosely, of meriting grace, 
for gratia est omnino gratis, is always gratuitous, unmerited, 
a free gift; neither does any one speak of meriting salva- 
tion by his own works and efforts, meaning thereby, works 
and efforts in the natural order, by our natural light and 
strength. But we touch here one of the fundamental dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants, and the reason 
why we have always been so careful to draw the line be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, and to insist on the 
fact that the supernatural in the Christian sense is not sim- 
ply a power or influence above nature, but an order of life 
and immortality, which, though in some respects, running 
parallel with nature, yet lies in a plane above nature, and to 
which nature, by her own powers, can never rise. The Prot- 
estant does not, as far as we have been able to discover, 
really recognize the supernatural order of life and immor- 
tality, and consequently, whatever he may say, does not 
recognize any such thing as regeneration, or the new birth, 
—the birth by the Holy Ghost in Christ. In order to 
understand what Protestantism really is, we must take 
the reverse of what Protestants most loudly profess. Prot- 
estantism from first to last is a delusion, a self-deception, 
which, like iniquity, always lies unto itself. 
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If there is any one thing Protestants profess to hold, it is 
the reality of the new birth, and if there is any thing of 
which they profess to be well assured, it is that they them- 
selves have been born again, or, as they some times express 
it, “experienced a change of heart ;” but what they call the 
new birth is really no new birth, nay, no birth at all, for it 
is no introduction into a new order of life, or into any 
order of life above that of our natural life. All Prot- 
estantism that speaks of regeneration, teaches that the re- 
generate are justified forensically only, or at least, they are 
not justified because intrinsically just. Both Luther and 
Calvin teach that the regenerate sin, every breath they draw, 
and therefore, that, intrinsically, they do not in any respect 
differ from the unregenerate. In regard’ to the law they 
remain in themselves the same as before experiencing the 
so-called change of heart. They are in themselves sinners 
as before, and are ouly putatively just. In their case God 
does not impute sin, does not count their sin to be sin; 
covers it with the robe of Christ’s righteousness, and con- 
ceals it from his sight. He justifies them for Christ’s sake, 
that is, he counts or reputes the righteousness of Christ 
their righteousness, and, well pleased ‘with that, he pardons 
and justifies them, without its being really theirs. The 
justification i is simply forensic, and their justice as theirs is 
putative,—in plain terms, a legal fiction. It is evident, then, 
that the so-called regenerate are not regenerated, are not 
born again, are not created anew in Christ Jesus, and trans- 
lated into a new order of life, or the kingdom of God’s 
dear Son. Hence, as the natural cannot merit or do any 
thing towards meriting the supernatu ‘al, the Calvinist is 
perfectly consistent with himself in denying all merit. 

The Calvinist is obliged also to deny : all merit, and all 
idea of recompense or reward, because he holds that man’s 
nature is totally depraved. Instead of retaining the Cath- 
olic doctrine—that man by the fall did not lose any of his 
natural faculties, or undergo any positive interior corrup- 
tion of his nature, but simply lost the grace through which 
he was constituted or established in a state of justice, or 
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what is technically called original justice, and certain gifts 
annexed thereto, which, though not raising man above the 
order of nature, yet are not his due as pure nature, such as 
exemption from pain, sickness, and death, the subjection 
of the body to the soul, the appetites and passions to reason, 
&c., he maintains that man lost his natural spiritual facul- 
ties, and became corrupt in his whole nature, alienated 
from all good, incapable of thinking a good thought or of 
performing a good act, and bent on evil, only evil, and 
that continually. Ie does not mean that by original sin 
man fell back into a state of pure nature, attenuated by 
being despoiled of original justice, and therefore incapable 
of thinking a single thought, or performing a single act 
which is good in relation to the supernatural order, or our 
supernatural destiny; but that he became incapable of 
thinking a good thought or of performing a good act in re- 
lation even to the natural order. Hence he maintains, and 
is forced to maintain, that all the acts of unbelievers, or the 
unregenerate, are sins, and as the regeneration he asserts is 
forensic, not intrinsic, he can, of course, recognize only sin 
in every proper human act, and must necessarily deny all 
idea of merit, and therefore of reward. 

Sut the Calvinist forgets that where there can be no 
merit, there can be no demerit, and where there is no re- 
ward there can be no punishment. Hence his doctrine, 
however he may attempt to explain it, takes man entirely 
out of the category of moral beings, and denies the retri- 
butions of eternity, or of the life after death. If the Cal- 
vinist were to hold to the strict logical consequences of his 
doctrines, he would be excluded from testifying in our 
courts of law on the same principle that Atheists are ex- 
cluded, and sometimes Universalists, that is, of believing 
in no future retribution. If the Protestant believed in the 
supernatural order of life and immortality brought to light 
through the Gospel, and in the reality of the new birth or 
regeneration, he would find no difficulty with the Catholic 
doctrine of merit, or with the Scriptural doctrine of re- 
wards and punishments, which he now glories in denying. 
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Certainly, St. Paul always represents the Christian as 
running for a prize, as fighting or struggling for a re- 
ward, and he tells us expressly, as the Protestant ver- 
sion has it, “ He that cometh to God, must believe that 
he is, and that he is the rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him;”’* He says of himself, “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished my course; I have kept the 
faith ; and there i is laid up for me a crown of justice, which 
the Lord the just judge will render unto me at that day ; 
and not to me only, but to those also, who love his com- 
ing.”+ What means the future judgment, if there be no 
rewards to be distributed? What means our Lord, when 
he says, “ Whosoever shall give to drink to one of these 
little ones, a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple, 
verily, I say unto you he shall not lose his reward.”{ Or 
when, in bidding us, when suffering persecution for his 
sake : “Be glad and rejoice, for great is your reward in 
heaven?”§ God will reward every man according to his 
works, whether they be good or whether they be evil, and 
reward implies merit, desert. Nothing is more certain than 
that our Lord promises to reward his followers ; he promises 
to reward them with eternal life, with a crown of glory, 
that fadeth not away, eternal in the heavens. Nothing, 
then, is more certain than that the Christian can perform 
works that through the grace of God merit eternal life. 
The Calvinist falls into his error by not understanding 
the Christian economy of salvation. We suppose him 
moved with the strong desire not to rob Christ of his glory, 
or to detract from the merits of the Cross. He supposes, or 
affects to suppose, that the merit, we, as Catholics, attach 
to good works, does tend to rob Christ of his glory, and 
really implies, that the way of the cross is not the only 
way of salvation. Making no distinction between the two 
orders, he understands by good works only works done in 
the natural order, from natural motives, and for natural 
ends. Now to pretend that works of this sort, even though 


* Heb. xi. 6,7. +2 Tim. iv. 7,8 } Matt. x. 42. § Luke, vi. 23. 
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not sinful, or even good in relation to natural beatitude, 
merit de condigno or even de congruo, any thing in relation 
to eternal salvation, is to set aside the cross, and to rob 
Christ of his glory. But when we Catholics speak of 
merit, we have no reference to works of this sort, but sole 
reference to works done in Christ, from the infused habit of 
grace, that is, from a supernatural principle, for a super- 
natural end. These are not works done out of Christ, but 
in Christ,—not from nature alone, but from grace which 
flows to us through the Holy Ghost from the Word-made- 
flesh, or the God-Man, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
enabling us to perform acts of a supernatural value. Their 
merit flows from the grace freely bestowed on us, not from 
us regarded as standing in the natural order, so that grace 
is their principle, and God, in crowning us with eternal 
life, does, as St. Augustine teaches, but crown his own 
gifts. 

The difficulty of the Protestant grows out of his not un- 
derstanding that God, in making himself man, not only ex- 
piates man’s sin in his cross and passion, and makes full 
satisfaction to divine justice, but founds a new and super- 
natural order of life—a divine-human life, and into which 
we must be born, or created anew, and thus live the life he 
lives. “As the Father hath life in himself, so he hath 
given to the Son also to have life in himself.” Therefore 
our Lord says to his disciples: “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” The Christian life is the life that flows from the 
Word-made-flesh, and is hid in Christ. By living it we be- 
come united to him as our head, by unity of life members 
of his body, and through him members of one another, and, 
as his members, suffer with him, and joy with him, expiate 
in him our sins, and share in the merits of his life, his obe- 
dience, his cross, and passion, as we hope to share with him 
in the glory of his kingdom. The foundation or source of 
the Christian life is the Incarnation, and we live it only in 
Christ our head, or in being united to him as living members 
of his body. It is on the principle that the life of the 
head is the life of the members, and that what is done or 
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suffered by the head is done or suffered by the members, 
that Christ redeems and saves us. But when united to him 
as living members, he living in us, and we living in him, 
making up what St. Augustine calls the complete Christ,— 
totus Christus, we live in his life, love in his love, and 
merit in his merit. In this way, and in this way only, can 
we be truly said to be saved by his merits, and to be made 
just in. his justice, sanctified in his sanctity. 

Now, as prior to regeneration, we are only natural men, 
we cannot live the divine-human life, we have, and can 
have no communion with it, and therefore have practically 
no part or lot in his merits, until we are regenerated or 
born again. Living only a natural life we can merit only 
a natural reward. We can merit nothing in relation to 
eternal life, because we merit in that relation only in the 
merits of Christ, and to merit in his merits, we must be in 
him. This coming into union with him, so that we can live 
his life, and merit in his merits, is regeneration or the new 
birth. It is a spiritual birth by which we are born into the 
supernatural order, or the life of Christ, as by our natural 
birth we were born into the natural order, or made a living 
member of natural humanity. Regenerated, or born into 
the Christian order, as we are in the sacrament of baptism, 
we are made members of Christ’s body, come into living 
union with our head, and live his life, the life begotten in 
us by the Holy Ghost. Living his life, we are one with 
him, and therefore, as long as we are one with him, merit 
in his merit. As the whole begins and ends with the Word- 
made-flesh, as we can neither create ourselves anew in 
Christ, nor merit any thing of ourselves in the supernatural 
order, or at all, save in him, we do not see how we do or can 
rob Christ of his glory, or depart from the way of the cross. 
All the glory is in asserting the merit of good works done 
in him, and for him. All the merit is his, for it is only in 
his merit we merit, as it is only in his life we live. 

The Protestant thinks he honors God by denying all 
merit to man, but he so thinks only because not recognizing 
the human-divine life of our Lord, he cannot see how we 
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can merit, without detracting from the merit of Jesus Christ, 
himself. He does not see that it is Christ, who, by elevat- 
ing us to his own life by his own merit, enables us to merit, 
and therefore, that our merit is only an application and con- 
tinuation of his. “ Without me ye can do nothing,” he 
says; but, adds St. Paul, “I can do all things through 
Christ strengthening me.” As God enhanced his own 
glory by creating man, a free agent, and therefore able to 
acquire merit in virtue or obedience, so Christ enhances 
his own glory by preserving us free agents in the order of 
grace, and thus rendering us capable of meriting through 
him an eternal reward. On the Protestant scheme there 
are and can be no supernatural virtues. There is, accord- 
ing to him, in the supernatural order, no human activity ; 
grace operates irresistibly, and man, instead of concurring 
with it, co6perating with his Saviour, is a mere passive re- 
cipient of salvation. If this were so, we might say, man 
undergoes grace, but not that he lives it. There can, then, 
be no life of grace, and it matters not what a man does. 
Let him do his best as a natural man, it can avail him noth- 
ing: his best acts are sins, and sufficient to damn him to all 
the pains of hell for ever: let the man, once justified, do the 
worst he can, it harms him not, for once in grace always in 
grace, and to the justified God does not impute sin, how- 
ever grievously they may transgress. And this doctrine 
which denies all human virtue, natural or supernatural, 
which sends men to hell or admits them into heaven with- 
out any moral merit or desert on their part, is put forth as 
that which especially honors God and augments the glory 
of his Son, our Saviour. 

We can rob the Son of his glory only by asserting the 
merit, in regard to eternal life, of the natural virtues, and 
open heaven to all well-behaved heathens who have never 
been regenerated, or born into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son, or in whom the new life has never been begotten, 
But that no Catholic, who knows his faith, ever does or can 
do. We must be begotten anew in Christ Jesus, and made 
one with him in the unity of his human-divine life, or we 
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can have no hope in the life and immortality revealed in 
the Gospel. But once so united, all our works, proceeding 
from his meritorious life as their principle, and done for 
him as their end, partake of his merit, and, through his in- 
finite love, are meritorious ot the reward of heaven. We 
can then render all the natural virtues supernatural and 
meritorious. A cup of cold water, given to a child from 
motives of supernatural charity, ensures a supernatural re- 
ward. Patriotism, which, in the natural order, is only a 
natural virtue, the Christian, who loves and serves his 
country in Christ, and for Christ’s sake, raises to the rank 
of a supernatural virtue, meriting a supernatural reward. 
So of all the natural virtues, performed from Christ, in him, 
and for him, they are all elevated to the rank of the super- 
natural order. 

The Calvinist fails to recognize the Christian order of 
life, by failing to recognize sacramental grace as a di- 
vinely infused principle of action. Regarding the grace 
of regeneration as operating forensically, “and deny’ ing it to 
be an infused virtue, elevating man to the supernature ral or- 
der, and regarding man, in all the operations of grace, as 
purely passive, as acted upon, and not as acting, he can 
recognize in man no principle of merit, because he can re- 
cognize in him no virtue, no human activity. The principle 
of merit in man is not nature; it is not something born 
with us, in natural generation, but it is grace infused into 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which supernaturalizes our 
nature, making it, what theologians call, natura elevata. 
This grace is not merited by our works, but has been pur- 
chased for us, and is freely giv en us by our Lord. He has 
merited it, not we, and he gives it to us, not as a reward of 
merit, but as the principle of merit. We have not merited 
it, but by it we are enabled to perform acts meritorious of 
eternal life. All our merit flows from grace, and therefore 
has its first cause and principle in the merits of Christ. 
Hence, he says, without me ye can do nothing—and it is 





true. We can do nothing without grace,—prayers, alms- 
deeds, spiritual and corporal works of mercy are meritori- 
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ous by virtue of this new principle of life; but as this 
principle is grace which flows from the God-man through 
the cross, it is plain, that, in asserting their merit, we no 
more make void the merits of Christ, or reject the cross, 
than we deny the creative power of God by saying he has 
created us active beings. We assert no merit out of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, and it is false to allege that we put 
good works in the place of grace, when it is only by virtue 
of grace we can perform good works. According to the 
Catholic, the grace of regeneration is not a mere external 
and transitory act of the Holy Ghost, but the infusion of an 
interior, habitual, and permanent principle of a new and 
higher life, and therefore, a man may always act from 
grace as the principle of supernatural life, as he acts from 
natural reason and affection, as the principle of his natural 
life, and the merit of his acts done from grace is his merit, 
because, though done from grace and for grace, they are 
done from a principle made his by the infused gift of God, 
and also by the assent of his understanding and the co- 
operation of his will, through grace assisting. If the 
Calvinist understood the sacramental grace he denies, and 
that, flowing from the cross and infused into us, it is in us 
the principle of the new and higher life, he would see that 
we defend, to say the least, as much as he professes to do 
the merits of Christ, and that all his charges against us 
are false and absurd. In simple truth, it is he who rejects 
the Christian economy of salvation, not the Catholic. 

We can do nothing towards our salvation till we are 
regenerated, for we must be born into the Christian life 
before we can live it. But how can we be born into this 
lite? The Calvinist is here wholly at fault,—has no fixed 
and regular order by which one can be regenerated or 
enter into this life. Confounding regeneration with conver- 
sion or change of disposition and affection, he recognizes 
no human activity in the fact of turning to God; he com- 
pels the sinner to await the moving of the Spirit, and to 
depend entirely on the irresistible grace of God. Suppose 
the man, in the order of nature alone, to be fully convinced 
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of the reality of the Christian order of life, and of the fact 
that he can secure heaven only by living it ; how is he to 
be born into it? He can do nothing, he can make no step 
in advance, but must wait till God chooses to work a mira- 
cle in his behalf. Then, again, all life needs sustentation, 
and how is your Calvinist to sustain his Christian life, 
supposing that by a miracle he is born into it? He has no 
answer to either question. God is wise, and works by 
rule and measure; all his works are perfect. He leaves 
nothing unprovided for. He sends his grace to excite, 
move, and aid the will to approach the sacrament of 
baptism, in which, by the grace, always attached to the 
sacrament, one is cleansed from his sins, and introduced into 
the Christian order of life, and united by the living bond 
of charity to Christ the head. Here is the door through 
which whoever will may enter into the new order of life, 
and become a member of Christ. By the sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist, he who will may find the sustentation 
his life needs, the very flesh and blood, soul, and divinity 
of our Lord himself, and in that of Penance, the means of 
recovering the life lost, of being reconciled and united to 
God anew in the bonds of charity. For all the wants of 
this supernatural life, from its inception here to its expan- 
sion into the beatific life of heaven, God provides by these 
and the other sacraments, which are not, any of them, 
mere rites or ceremonies, but real channels or mediums of 
grace. All is preserved, provided for, and the means of 
being born again, of entering into life, and securing heaven, 
are placed within the reach of every man; and while all 
flows from God and honors his grace, the freedom of man 
and the merit of good works are preserved in the order of 
grace as they are in the order of nature. In other words, 
though Jesus Christ is the First Cause, he creates man a 
second cause in the order of grace, as he originally created 
him a second cause in the order of nature. Hence, a man 
is saved by grace, yet not without good works; for grace 
leaves a man his free will, at the same time that it becomes 
in him the principle of merit. 
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The Rev. C. Malan understands nothing of all this, and 
in his blindness rejects it. But let us read on :— 


“The old man had not yet understood me; he did not see his 
error; for at my question, if he thought the pardon of sins and 
life eternal was a free gift of the goodness of God, he answered me 
without hesitation : 

“*]T have no other persuasion, and that is my faith. Certainly 
salvation is a gift of God; andI do not think any man can be 
saved otherwise than by Him who died upon the Cross.’ I should 
have been surprised to find this inconsistency in a man whose lan- 
guage and manners showed a mind of much intelligence and culti- 
vation, if I had not perceived in what he said, the same reasoning I 
had used myself, and which is so often used by Christians in our day. 

“In truth, if we ask the greater part of those who profess to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, what is their hope of eternal 
safety, they will answer almost, without exception, that they expect 
the mercy and grace of God in Jesus Christ, and that it is in 
order to acquire it, and to make themselves worthy of it, at least 
as much as that is permitted to men, that they frequent churches, 
that they fulfill the duties of religion, that they dispense their alms, 
and that they abstain from all wrong conduct. 

“That is to say—on one hand they use the words Saviour, 
mercy, free pardon, the gift of heaven, but on the other they study 
to merit and to gain by themselves this forgiveness of sins and 
this unspeakable happiness. They thus imitate the folly of the 
released debtor, who gloried that his king, in person, had freed him 
from all debt, but who, notwithstanding, hoarded even his bread 
and water, lest, said he, he should be imprisoned, if he did not pay 
all himself. 

“Such was the error of the old man. | wished to show it to 
him; but I thought if he could first declare it more plainly, the 
truth would afterwards strike him with greater force,—a necessary 
precaution in a case of this kind; for if one shows the pupil, in 
drawing, the beauty of a model, and assists him in copying it, 
before he has well understood the faults and deformities of his 
own design, it is to be feared he may afterwards feel some regret 
at having destroyed what he at first drew with so much satisfac- 
tion, and which in his eyes compared favorably with the work of 
his master.”—pp. 15-17. 

Vor, 1—No. I. 8 
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We see no error on the side of the old man in this. 
Salvation implies pardon of sin, but the simple pardon of 
sin is not all that is meant by salvation, because the end 
contemplated by the Incarnation is not simply pardon of 
sin, or the reparation of the damage done by sin, but in 
pardoning sin, if you will, the elevation of man to a new 
and higher order of life than that in which he was created. 
The error is on the part of the Calvinist, who denies this 
order of life, and fails to understand the Catholic doctrine. 
The Catholic does not understand how a man, come to the 
use of reason, can be saved, can enter into the kingdom pre- 
pared for the blessed, even though he has been born into 
the new life, unless he lives that life, and elicits the acts of 
faith, hope, and charity. A man may have been born 
again, may be a Christian, and yet, unless he lives the 
Christian life, keeps the commandments, and does whatever 
the Gospel requires of him, not be permitted to enter into 
the joys of heaven, or be finally saved. A man by natural 
generation is ushered into natural life, but he is not entitled 
to natural beatitude, unless he keeps the law of that life. 
So in the supernatural order. We do not by our works 
attempt to do what Christ has done, or to pay the debt he 
has paid or forgiven us, but we attempt to secure to our- 
selves the benefits of what he has done, so that in our case 
it shall not turn out that he has died in vain. Throughout 
the whole Tract we find this same fundamental error of 
Calvinism, that man is not and cannot be, in the order of 
grace, an active creature or second cause; and this comes 
from the fact that Calvinism denies him to be a second 
cause or a free activity even in the natural order. Calvin- 
ism, under one aspect, is a revival of Manicheanism or 
Oriental Dualism, and, under another, simple pantheism. 
According to it, under the latter aspect, all our actions are 
simply divine operations, and modern Transcendentalism, 
which divinizes all our natural instincts, and identifies even 
our lusts with the interior operations of the Holy Spirit, 
—a doctrine which meets us in nearly every contemporary 
novel or romance,—is only a logical development of Evan- 
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gelicalism, of Protestantism as taught by Luther and Calvin, 
and refined by Edwards and those of our New England 
divines who have followed him. 

Bet let us hear our tract-writer still farther : 


“¢T do not think so, either, I answered. ‘But what I wish to 
ask is, whether the good you have done, either secretly or in behalf 
of your neighbor, has been for the honor of religion, to show your 
love to God your Saviour, or only an expression of your desire to 
gain thus the favor of the Eternal One, the forgiveness of your 
sins, and finally the safety of your soul ?’ 

“ My question addressed itself to the conscience of this honest 
man. Ile pondered over it some minutes—then answered by this 
acknowledgment: ‘1 perceive that a man thinks of himself, when, 
in doing good, he seeks the reward which comes from God. I have 
fallen into this error, and I confess your remark has made a deep 
impression upon me. But I beg you to tell me whether to do 
what God commands, not with an ostentatious pride, but to obtain 
one day the approbation of heaven, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant,” is not right, and if this motive is not the one 
God himself wishes us to have ? 

“T answered: ‘As long as I, a rebellious soldier, seek to be 
governed by the commands of my king, for fear that my revolt 
will conduct me to death, or in order that the king, at last perceiv- 
ing me worthy, may give me his favor, however modestly or 
secretly | carry out my resolutions and my efforts, 1 am always 
acting for myself, and only work for my own safety, The law 
which makes me act is that of constraint and not that of liberty ; 
still less that of love; and if I rise and go forward, it is because two 
swords drive me, namely, these—fear of pain, and hope of reward.’ 

“ Reader! how difficult it is for the heart of man to understand 
this concerning his obedience to the commands of God! We per 
ceive it clearly if an inferior seeks to gain the favor of a superior, 
and we call every token of submission or zeal interested, when 
actuated by such a motive. But when we are speaking of the 
sinner and the Eternal One, the same motives change their appear- 
ance and their name: and we say, we preach and we publish, 
‘that the man who forsakes his vices, because he is afraid of the 
last judgment, that he who dispenses his superfluous wealth, who 
gives himself to strict devotions, or who spends his life in penances, 
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in order to blot out his previous faults and to gain heaven, does it 
for love of God, as if love could be united to fear; as if he loved 
any one but himself. 

“The old man felt that my answer contained this reproach, for 
he said very gravely: ‘Sir, if I understand you rightly, you wish 
to say that if I follow my religion in order thus to gain the appro- 
bation of God, and by that even the forgiveness of my sins, I have 
acted for myself and not at all for God; and, in fact, I see it is so, 
and perhaps, my works, when deprived of all ostentation, have had 
secretly this impure character. It is a very serious thing, and I 
question myself if a single man exists who can be virtuous other- 
wise than by this motive—of interest.’ 

“* Do you not think,’ 1 answered, ‘that if it please the king to 
remit my faults, by a pardon full and complete, I should have the 
certainty that the law can no longer touch me ; and that from this 
moment my obedience would flow from quite a different source 
from that which produced it before he had granted me mercy ? ”— 
pp. 18-21. 


The Tract is undoubtedly right in saying that our good 
deeds should be done for God, propter Deum, as their last 
end, but its author forgets that no act can be done for God as 
tinal cause, unless it is done from him as first cause; so no 
act can be done for the God-man, our Lord and Saviour, 
unless we are united to him as the first cause, or fountain of 
life in us. We cannot act for him as our end, unless we 
act from him as our beginning. To tell a man, not regen- 
erated, that his acts are not Christian virtues, because not 
done for the sake of Jesus Christ, is to talk without know- 
ing well what one says. They are not virtues in the super- 
natural order, not solely because they are not referred to 
him as their last end, but because they do not proceed 
from him as their principle. Proceeding only from the prin- 
ciple of natural life as their terminus a quo, they cannot 
reach a supernatural end or terminus ad quem. You must 
first elevate your agent to the plane of the supernatural 
end, before it is possible fer him to act to or for such an 
end. Here is a point the Calvinist overlooks, or fails to 
meet, in his doctrine of regeneration, because, according to 
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his doctrine, the grace that regenerates does not lift man 
out of the order of nature, and become in him a superna- 
tural principle of action ; it simply conveys to him an as- 
surance of forensic pardon, and acceptance, but leaves 
him, as to the principle from which he acts, a mere natural 
man as he was before. The man, should he refer all his 
acts to God, could refer them to him only as the author and 
end of nature, and, consequently, would only fulfil the law 
of nature, without performing any supernatural or strictly 
Christian virtue. The objection the Tract makes to the 
old man, then, can be got over only on the Catholic doc- 
trine of infused grace as the principle of a new and super- 
natural life,—a doctrine the author of the Tract denies. 

The author, in consequence of his bad philosophy, and 
worse theology, can see no virtue in acts done from a hope 
of reward. He does not see that the hope of reward in the 
Christian is the hope of possessing God as our supreme 
good, and, therefore, necessarily includes a love of God. 
Acts done from the simple hope of the enjoyment of heaven, 
or simple fear of the torments of hell, though they dispose 
to virtue, are not themselves perfect Christian virtues. But 
to hope for heaven in God, or to fear hell because it is 
alienation from God, and loss of God as our supreme good, 
is a hope or a fear that has its principle only in the love of 
God, and therefore is a virtue, as St. Paul teaches, when 
he says, “ Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is charity.”* Our author cannot, 
however, on his doctrine, regard hope as a supernatural 
or Christian virtue, because he recognizes no infused grace 
in man, which is the principle of supernatural virtue. 
Hope with him is simply the hope of happiness, and fear 
is simply the dread of pain, in which God, instead of being 
honored, is dishonored, because he holds all acts done 
out of grace are sins,—a doctrine we certainly do not 
accept. But suppose the man elevated by indwelling grace 
to the supernatural order, that is, brought into living union 


* 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 
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with Christ his head. Suppose that he hopes to possess 
him, to be one with him, because he is his supreme good, 
and that he fears hell because hell is the utter loss of that 
good, you must concede that both his hope and his fear are 
virtuous, for they both proceed from grace, the root of 
charity, as their principle, and, proceeding from it, neces- 
sarily partake of its nature. Hope loves and desires God, 
because he is our supreme God. Init, we no doubt have 
this much of interestedness, that it is as our good we desire 
him, but we have also this much of disinterestedness, that in 
it we desire our good in him, and in him only. It is then 
a virtue, though not so high or so perfect a virtue as charity, 
which loves God because he is not only our supreme good, 
but because he is the supreme good in itself. Yet love it- 
self is not absolutely disinterested under all its phases. Its 
real nature is to unity, to make one, the lover and the be- 
loved. If, on the one hand, the lover would give himself 
wholly to the beloved, he would, on the other, take the be- 
loved wholly up into himself. So charity would give all to 
God, and at the same time it would wholly possess him,— 
have, so to speak, all of God. Hence God gives, in the Incar- 
nation, all to man that can be given, and in return asks man 
to give himself wholly to him. 


Arr. VL—WMary Lee, or the Yankee in Ireland. By Paut 
Prrrererass, Esa. Baltimore: Kelly, Hedian and Piet, 
1860. 12mo. pp. 391. 


Wuo Mr. Paul Peppergrass is the Catholic public already 
know. They know him as the author of Shandy Maguire, and 
the Spaewife, both of which have had their admirers. J/ary 
Lee, or the Yankee in Ireland, his last work, was originally 
published in Zhe Metropolitan, and is now collected and 
published in a neat volume, carefully revised, and consider- 
ably changed by the author. It is not precisely to our taste, 
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but it is, in its way, a work of merit, and indicates both 
genius and ability on the part of its distinguished author. 
It would, however, have come before us with better grace 
if it had been written by an Irishman in Ireland instead of 
by an Irishman in America. We should think it in very bad 
taste, to say the least, for an American to emigrate to Ire- 
land, choose that country for his home, and to write and 
publish a novel, called, say, Bridget Flynn, or Paddy tn 
America, designed to show up the Irish both at home and 
abroad. The Irish would hardly thank him for so doing, or 
regard him as treating his adopted countrymen with the 
consideration and respect due them. We know no reason 
why an Irishman migrating to this country, and making it 
his home, should take greater liberties with us than his 
countrymen would be willing an American settled in Ire- 
land should take with them. But this is a small matter ; 
for it what is written is true and just, it should be accepted 
without any one troubling himself with the question by 
whom or where it is written or published. 

The author is an Irishman, bred and born in Ireland, and 
ought to know his countrymen far better than we; but, 
though he undoubtedly seizes certain salient features of 
their character, he must forgive us if we say his estimate of 
them, as we collect it from the characters introduced into 
his book, is far below ours. His book strikes us, as far as 
we have known them, to be a caricature, we had almost 
said, libel of the Irish national character. The Irish, in spite 
of all the disadvantages under which they labor in this coun- 
try, are far more worthy of our love and esteem than they 
are as they appear in the pages of Paul Peppergrass, Esq. ; 
and if he be really just to them, the words he puts into the 
mouth of Dr. Henshaw, near the close of the book, are 
none too severe :— 


“* He’s not the only one,’ said Dr. Henshaw, coming up be- 
hind, ‘has seen enough of Ireland. My own expaireance of the 
country is vary short, but I think I’ve seen plenty to know it’s 
rather a hard place for strangers who are fond of their comforts.’ 
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“*You must matriculate, doctor,’ said Father John, good- 
humoredly.’ 

“* Matriculate !’ 

“¢Certainly. And after that you'll feel quite at home.’ 

“«Humph!’ ejaculated the doctor. ‘My matriculation then— 
as you call it—is ended, for I leave to-morrow.’ 

“*To-morrow!’ repeated the captain; ‘nonsense! By the 
Lord Harry, my dear fellow, you'll do no such thing.’ 

“¢ To-morrow, sir, at daybreak ; you may rest assured of it.’ 

“¢ What! and Mary Lee to be married to-night, and Uncle 
Jerry to dance at the wedding! you mustn’t think of it.’ 

“«Pve made up my mind, captain.’ 

“*But Kate—you know Kate has an apology to make about 
that quarrel you’ve had. She’ll never forgive you if you don’t 
come with us to Castle Gregory.’ 

“No, sir, I’ve been once at Castle Gregory, and that I think is 
quite enough for me. I thank you, captain, however, for your 
proffered hospeetality.’ 

“*But, my dear sir,’ urged the captain, ‘I should feel very 
sorry to have you leave with bad impressions of the country.’ 

“¢Humph !’ said the doctor, in reply, ‘I’m vary much inclined 
to think, if I remained longer, they would grow worse.’ 

“* Worse ! 

“Ay, sir, worse. Here’s abduction, robbery, forgery, riot, 
and murder, all in a single week. Good Heavens! Sir, there’s 
not such another country on the face of the globe, and what makes 
its condition the more deplorable is, that its religion is no longer 
able to redeem it.’ 

«Its religion!’ said the priest. 

“*Yes, sir; there’s not even the ghost of your old Katholeecity 
remaining. No, sir; what’s left is but syllabub and water gruel.’ 

“*Pm sorry you think so,’ 

“¢ And so am I too, sir. But so it is—between your deeviltry 
and your Katholeecity, I have had enough of Ireland. Good-by, 
gentlemen, good-by!’ and the doctor, having taken his leave of 
the party, thrust his thumbs into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 
and wended his way slowly to the village inn.”—pp. 386, 387. 


The Irish are, no doubt, impulsive, imaginative, with 
whom sentiment and affection, as with most people, have 
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more weight than logic; they love fun and frolic, and 
abound in both smiles and tears, but we have entirely mis- 
taken their character, if they do not act far more from prin- 
ciple and less from mere impulse, and if they are not a far 
more sedate and self-sustained people than our author rep- 
resents them. Indeed, none of the Irish writers of fiction 
seem to us to do full justice to the Irish character, not even 
Gerald Griffin. The best of them fail to catch the heroic 
element of the Irish nature, or to bring out its poetry. 
The Irish are, as they represent them, a mixture of the as- 
cetic and the rowdy, the saint and the rapparee, great in a 
row, intractable and treacherous in the cause of liberty 
and nationality. The pictures of Irish life and character 
in Banim, Carleton, Lever, Lover, and even our author, make 
us weep over the sufferings of the Irish people, excite our 
pity, but rarely win our love or respect. As we read these 
authors, we feel that, say what they will against the Eng- 
lish, Irishmen deserve the credit of being the worst enemies 
of Ireland. They present us black-hearted villains and cold- 
blooded criminals whom it would be difficult to match 
among any other people; and they seldom fail to represent 
the Irish as regarding as simple venial offences, or no of- 
fences at all, things which other nations usually regard as 
great sins or grave crimes. We confess, that we do not 
trust these authors, and we look upon their pictures of Irish 
life, manners, and society, as coarse caricatures, almost as 
gross libels. They are untrue, and do more to degrade the 
Irish in the estimation of Englishmen and Americans than 
could be done by a thousand such journals as The Times. 
No people have suffered so much from their own national 
writers, and they actually appear to better advantage in 
foreign than in native authors, who seem, in striving to ex- 
alt their countrymen, to succeed only in writing them 
down. 

Now this is a phenomenon we should like to see ex- 
plained. The Irish people seem to us, if not all that some 
of their writers would have us believe, to be inferior to no 
people in the world, in genuine mother wit, quickness of 
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parts, sagacity, shrewdness, intelligence, religion, virtue, 
intellectual capacity, bravery, and true heroism. They 
furnish more than their quota of the best soldiers and 
officers, the first orators and statesmen, authors, journalists, 
and artists in the English-speaking world. They very 
nearly control the press and the politics of our own country, 
and the descendants of their exiles are honorably distin- 
guished in Spain, France, and Austria. They are more 
imaginative, more genial, more brilliant, more poetic than 
the Scotch or English, and have no less romance in their 
hearts or in their history; and yet in the pages of their 
own national writers they bear no comparison with the 
English in the pages of English, or the Scotch in the pages 
of Scottish, national writers. Why is this? Why is it that 
Irish fiction almost uniformly paints the Irish hero as a 
rollicking, hard-drinking, fighting, blundering, devil-may- 
care, though, perhaps, a good-hearted fellow, and the Irish 
people without manliness or dignity, as compounded of fine 
sentiments and atrocious deeds, tenderness and ferocity, 
servility and independence, suspiciousness and confidence, 
fidelity and treachery, obedience and rebellion, bravery in 
a row or faction fight, and cowardice and imbecility in the 
national cause? Is it that we do not rightly understand the 
Irish national writers, and that they make an entirely differ- 
ent impression on us from that which they make on their own 
countrymen? Is it that in the low and base qualities they 
ascribe to them, or in the villains and criminals they pre- 
sent, they draw on their imaginations alone, and so overdo 
the matter, as do all who have not experience or knowledge 
for their guide? We sometimes think these writers owe 
their popularity to the very innocence of their country- 
men, and to the fact, that they make their appeal not to 
their experience, but to their love of the marvellous, and to 
their fondness for fun and practical jokes. Probably the 
greatest practical joke possible would be to take their pic- 
tures as faithful pictures of Irish society. We can explain 
the fact, only by supposing that these writers address them- 
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selves to one or two traits in the Irish character, and 
neglect its deeper and nobler elements. 

However this may be, we tell Paul Peppergrass, Esq., 
that we do not trust his account of his own countrymen, 
save in mere external and local coloring. There may 
be such characters in Ireland as he draws—characters 
which you cannot respect, though often such as you cannot 
help liking, much against your will. There are deeper, 
stronger, nobler, and more manly elements in the Irish 
character than he draws forth, and the Irish, when thor- 
oughly understood, present as much to respect as to love 
and admire. To give them credit only for mere shrewdness, 
cunning, practical jokes, buffoonery, and revengefulness, 
even though mingled with many generous impulses, is 
to do them gross injustice, and to degrade them from the 
high rank they are entitled to in the scale of nations. The 
great fault we find with our author and the class of writers 
to which he belongs, is not that he and they give the Irish 
more, but far less than they deserve, that instead of pre- 
senting the better side and nobler elements of their charac- 
ter, they seize upon its darker side, its lighter traits, or its 
defects even, and exaggerate and caricature them, till the 
real likeness almost wholly disappears. We wish some 
Irish Walter Scott would make his appearance and give to 
the genial, and warm-hearted, and, we add, brave and 
heroic Irish people, their true interpretation in English 
literature. 

We hope Mr. Peppergrass is a good enough patriot to 
forgive us these criticisms on his delineation of Irish 
character, and the frank expression of our opinion, that his 
countrymen are far better than he paints them. We think 
better of them than he does, although we have never been, 
and are not blind to their faults, for no people are ever 
faultless. Our strictures do not, however, extend to all the 
characters in the book before us. Mary Lee is a sweet, 
charming girl, but is kept too much out of sight. We hear 
much of her, but hardly catch a glimpse of her beautiful 
face and lovely form. Kate Petersham is a glorious crea- 
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ture, full of life and mischief, tender and affectionate, leal- 
hearted and true, but the author has judged wisely not to 
marry her; for a young lady who prides herself on sailing a 
boat, or riding a steeple chase, “ with the best blood in the 
county,” is not precisely the woman a quiet man would 
take for his wife. Uncle Jerry is generous, even to a fault, 
but unmanned by disappointed affection. The priest, 
Father John, is very well, but nothing very remarkable 
one way or another. Captain Petersham is a good-hearted, 
whole-souled fellow, full of good impulses, and full also of 
inconsistencies, free from all malice, with his heart in the 
right place; constantly offending and apologizing; one 
whom you cannot respect much, but cannot help liking. 
He is not a very loyal magistrate. 
The Yankee, Mr. Ephraim C. B. Weeks, is, of course, a 
‘cool, calculating villain, with a great contempt for the 
Irish, and a high opinion of his own country as well as of 
his own ability and acuteness, who visits Ireland on a matri- 
monial speculation, in which he also, of course, fails. Paddy 
proves too sharp for Jonathan, who is unable to stand 
before even an Irish goat, or to manage even an Irish pony. 
We see in the exigencies of the story, no great necessity 
for introducing a Yankee at all. An Irish adventurer 
might have played the part assigned him just as well, and 
in real villany his Irish cousin, Hardwrinkle, far surpassed 
him. The only motive for introducing him was to show 
up a live Yankee, and the universal Yankee nation. In 
this the author is not entirely successful. Abroad, the term 
Yankee designates any white native born citizen of the 
United States; at home it designates only a white native 
of one or another of the six New England States. It does 
not appear in which of the two senses the author takes the 
term. Weeks is represented as a merchant, and a native 
of Connecticut; but he is also represented as a Virginia 
slaveholder, and as an overseer on a Virginia plantation, and 
nigger-driver. We cannot very well reconcile these several 
characters in the same person. Weeks is too low and 
vulgar in his language and pronunciation for any one of 
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the characters assigned him. His vulgarisms are such as 
are heard only from the very coarsest country bumbkin, 
and some of them are never heard from any one born and 
brought up in Connecticut. Any man who knows well the 
United States, can easily tell to which State any native 
American he meets belongs, from his provincialisms and 
intonation. The intonation of Weeks belongs to Maine, his 
religion to Massachasetts, his notions of trade to Connecti- 
cut, and his provincialisms in part to the South and West. 
Weeks says he was raised in Connecticut; but that is not a 
Connecticut locution. They say at the South and West, 
“T was raised,” but if ever in New England it is a 
neologism. The educated classes, and nearly all are edu- 
cated in New England, say “I was brought up.” In New 
England they raise stock, rye, corn, potatoes, &c., but they 
bring up children. The country people in our younger 
days, sometimes said, in the same sense, “I was fetched up,” 
and now and then one would say, “I was broughten up.” 
Moreover, the author makes Sambo, who had been a slave, 
call Weeks, “ Massa Charles,” which indicates that Weeks 
had been Sambo’s master, or his master’s son, otherwise 
Sambo would not have called him by his Christian name. 
No American can possibly locate Weeks, and there is no 
one, who know, the country well, who would not pronounce 
him an impossible Yankee, in either sense of the word, and 
as much a foreigner as the celebrated Sam Slick himself,— 
a pleasant creation enough, but no Yankee in character 
or dialect, though possibly, for aught we know, a genuine 
Blue-nose. Taken as a representative character, Weeks 
represents no national character. we ever heard of; and 
taken as an individual, representing only himself, he may 
be a “ Yankee in Ireland,” but not in America. Ephraim 
has, we admit, certain American features, and some few 
exaggerated American notions, but he was never born or 
brought up in Yankee land. Had he been a true Yankee 
he would never have spoken contemptuously of the Irish in 
Ireland, at the moment he was trying to get him an Irish 
wife, or have given Else Curley four hundred dollars for 
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charms and love philters. He would have been too cute 
and too close for that. If the author fails as much in his 
Irishman as in his Yankee, he is wholly untrustworthy. 

In the work, as originally published in the Afetropolitan, 
we had another Yankee, Dr. Horseman, who in this edition, 
we regret to see, is converted into a Scotsman, Dr. Hen- 
shaw, and from a Yankee to a Scotch reviewer. The change 
is no improvement, and mars the artistic merit of the book. 
There is no good reason for introducing Dr. Henshaw at 
all, and the worthy doctor is only an intruder. Who was 
intended to be shown up under the name of Dr. Horseman 
was no secret, and the motive for showing him up was 
obvious enough. The editor of this Review had the honor 
to sit for Dr. Horseman, and though the limner did not 
succeed in getting a very good likeness, he nevertheless, by 
means of certain labels, contrived to let the public know 
whom he intended to represent. There were, also, two 
or three points of actual resemblance between the editor 
and Dr. Horseman. Dr. Horseman chewed tobacco, and 
the editor sometimes, also, chews the “ weed ;” Dr. Horse- 
man wore gold-bowed spectacles, and the editor also wears 
gold-bowed spectacles; Dr. Horseman spoke in a gruff, 
harsh voice, and the editor’s voice is said to be a deep bass, 
and not very musical. These three points served to ident- 
ify the original, especially since it was added that the 
picture was the portrait of a Yankee Catholic reviewer, 
there being but one such reviewer in the world. The 
motive also was plain. The author felt himself aggrieved 
by the reviewer's handling of his previous works, and 
wished, no doubt, to pay him off somewhat as Byron did 
his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” He also wished 
to rebuke the editor’s indiscreet zeal and earnestness in in- 
sisting on the doctrine that, out of the Church there is no 
salvation,—a doctrine quite incompatible with the false 
liberalism some Catholics affect, and finally, to prejudice 
him as much as he could in the minds of Irish Catholics. 
Now here were motives enough, and fair motives enough 
too. An author has the right to show up his reviewer, if 
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he can, to rebuke indiscreet zeal and misdirected earnestness, 
and to warn his countrymen against one Whom he regards 
as theirenemy. Mr. Peppergrass did it in Dr. Horseman 
as well as he could, and really made one or two good hits, 
which we have enjoyed, and said one or two things, though 
in rather an ungracious tone, which we have endeavored to 
profit by. 

Now by changing Dr. Horseman into Dr. Henshaw, the 
Yankee into a Scotch reviewer, the appropriateness of 
this part of Mary Lee disappears, and the author's satire 
loses its edge. Except to those who remember Dr. Horse- 
man, Dr. Henshaw is nobody, serves no purpose, and has 
no right to be among the dramatis persone of the book. 
We hope the author in his next edition will restore our 
Yankee friend, Dr. Horseman. Dr. Henshaw, in spite of 
his Scotch pronunciation of a few words, is no Scotsman, 
has nothing of Sawney in his mind, heart, or soul. No, let 
us have back the Yankee reviewer. It is true, there 
were a few personalities in the original edition, but we 
never complained of them; they never disturbed us for a 
moment, save we thought they were not quite so well done 
as they might have been, and were coarse rather than 
witty. Dr. Horseman did not offend us, and if he had done 
so, Dr. Henshaw would offend us sti!! more. The author 
had no occasion to make any change on our account. We 
do not think him a good limner, but it is not likely that 
posterity will recur to Mary Lee tor our portrait. We love 
a joke as well as any Irish friend we have, and, within the 
limits of becoming mirth, we can even be mirthful our- 
selves. The author need have no fear of our treasuring up 
any unkind feelings against him. His implied apology 
would have been amply sufficient, even had he really 
offended us, which he did not. So here is our hand, Father 
John, only give us back our friend, Dr. Horseman, and 
remember for the future that Jonathan can bear with good 
humor a joke, even at his own expense, if it lack not the 
seasoning of genuine wit. 


Enough of this. As a work of art, Mary Lee has grave 
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defects; as a picture of life and character, we do not think 
it just, or trustworthy; but as a work intended to amuse, 
and to recall to the author’s countrymen in their exile, 
the memory of scenes and incidents in their own native 
land, to brighten the face with a smile, or to moisten the 
eye with a tear; to cheer up the spirit, or to make the 
weary pilgrim forget for a moment his weariness and his 
burden,—what we presume has been the aim of the author, 
—it deserves high praise, and will give pleasure and con- 
solation to many a one who can never forget, and never 
should forget, his own native land, or the scenes, incidents, 
and associations of his early life in his own childhood’s 
home. Under this, the true point of view, Mary Lee is a 
good, as well as an amusing book. The literature of every 
nation, if really national, has a genius and character of its 
own, and in some sense its own peculiar morality. We 
must never judge the literature of one people by that of 
another, or suppose its effect on the readers of the nation 
that has produced it, must necessarily be what it would be 
on readers of another and widely different nation. Much 
in Mary Lee would have no good influence on American 
readers, and yet we must not thence infer that its influence 
will be bad on those for whom it is written. In the Irish 
mind and heart much that we should object to will 
be corrected, and the Irish reader will extract only honey 
where another reader might extract only poison. 

The author objects to Dr. Horseman,—we beg his par- 
don, Dr. Henshaw,-—that in reviewing purely literary 
works, he brings in his Catholic faith and morals, as if no 
one could lawfully write or speak without writing or speak- 
ing St. Thomas. We suspect Dr. Henshaw was never quite 
silly enough for that, and that the author is guilty of 
his usual exaggeration. Dr. Henshaw would most likely 
tell him, that a Catholic reviewer has the right, if he sees 
fit, to review any book under the point of view of Catholic 
faith and morals, and no other; and that, too, without hold- 
ing or implying that every book must positively teach 
Catholic faith and morals; for no man, certainly no Catho- 
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lic, has the right to hold or teach, to publish or practise 
any thing not in accordance with the dogmas and morals 
of the Church. The reviewer may, for reasons of his own, 
pass over the literary and purely artistic merits of a book 
sent him, and speak of it only under its doctrinal or moral 
character; and in doing so no one has any right to infer 
that he recognizes no such thing as literary merit, or has 
no appreciation of merely literary, artistic, or poetic beau- 
ties. Because we tell Mr. Peppergrass that it would be 
very improper for him to smoke his cigar, dance a horn- 
pipe, or sing “O’er the water to Charlie,” in a church 
during Mass, it does not follow that we are hostile to a 
good cigar, to dancing, or to a good Jacobite song, in 
proper times and places, any more than it follows from the 
fact that in setting forth truth, vindicating its claims, and 
refuting error against it, we use logic, and insist on rigid 
logic, we recognize only logic, and are unable to appre- 
ciate the value of a heart, or of gentleness and affection. 
It is necessary to have a heart; it is also convenient to 
have a head, and sometimes it is not amiss to use it. 
Dr. Henshaw would, no doubt, admit the heart, and would 
only object to exhibiting it where the head is more appro- 
priate. Every thing in its time and place. 

We do not ask the writer of fiction to teach dogma or 
moral theology, but we do ask him to avoid doing any thing 
to offend either. We love amusement, and can enjoy mirth, 
whether in old or young, as keenly as any son or daughter 
of the Emerald Isle, but only on condition that neither is 
purchased at the expense of faith or morals, or suffered to 
interfere with the grave duties of our state in life. We read, 
perhaps, as many works of light literature as any of our 
neighbors, and are as able to appreciate them; and we do 
what we can to encourage them, within the limits allowed 
by reason or duty. But not, therefore, is it necessary that 
in reviewing a book we should look only to its literary mer- 
its, and consider only its capacity to interest or amuse. We 
suppose it competent for us to take into the account whether 
the interest it excites or the amusement it affords is an in- 
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nocent interest or an innocent amusement. When Kate 
leaps Moll Pitcher over a six foot wall, flanked by ditches, 
and does it without any necessity, I may admire her cour- 
age and horsemanship, but still hold that it is a rash act, and 
one not to be applauded. We may admire the cunning, the 
dexterity, and skill of Lanty in his various tricks, and yet 
think some of them such as no honest man can play. We 
do not ask that every essay should be a homily, that every 
story should have a moral tacked to the end, like one of 
sop’s Fables, or that every song should be a sacred hymn 
or a divine psalm. We are willing to give nature fair play, 
but we are not willing to commend nature when it opposes 
faith or morals. We admire Swift, but we would not com- 
mend his Zale of a Tub, or recommend writers to copy his 
smut, although his genius was great, his patriotism praise- 
worthy, and he, for the most part, one of the most elegant 
writers in the language. 

With regard to another point made against Dr. Henshaw, 
that he is harsh and bitter in his personal address to Prot- 
estants, we acknowledge that any one behaving as the doce- 
tor is said to have behaved is rude, ill-bred, and savage, and 
that we know nothing that can excuse him. There is noth- 
ing in our religion that forbids one to be a gentleman, or to 
observe the usual courtesies of civilized life. But there isa 
difference between laying down for the public at large the 
doctrines of the Church as she teaches them, or refuting the 
errors against them, and speaking face to face with one who, 
though not yet a Catholic, is not indisposed to be convinced 
of the truth of our religion. In the latter case, as in the for- 
mer, one must be firm and uncompromising, put should con- 
sider the state or temper of mind of the particular individual 
he is addressing, and speak accordingly. There is no harm 
in having a little savodr-faire, but never should we hesitate 
to impress, as far as in our power, on any one we converse 
with on the subject, that salvation is attainable in our 
Church, and not elsewhere. 
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Art. VIL—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Letters to an Episcopalian on the Origin, History, and Doctrine 
of the Book of Common Prayer. By Aveustine Breve. Bal- 
timore: Kelly, Hedian & Piet. 12mo. pp. 306. 


WE cannot say that, personally, we take much interest in the 
questions discussed in this solid volume ; but that is no reason for 
supposing that others may not. The Anglican controversy has 
been well nigh exhausted, and is beginning to be a bore. In Eng- 
land the Anglican Church is a State establishment, interwoven with 
the English constitution, and placed under the civil administration ; 
in this country the Protestant Episcopal Church affords a sort of 
wayside inn for those who believe too much to be no-churchmen, 
and too little to accept the Church of God. The Episcopalians are, 
socially considered, a very respectable class of the American peo- 
ple, but theologically they are decidedly the least consistent of all 
Protestant sects. They are always too much or too little. Never- 
theless, the sect has existed and played a considerable part in its 
day, and will continue to be highly esteemed by that class of our 
people who are unwilling to pass for heretics, and who lack the 
courage to be orthodox. Theirs is the religion of compromise, 
and seeks a reconciliation between extremes, by observing the 
via media between Rome and Geneva, that is to say, between 
truth and falsehood. 

The Book of Common Prayer is a curious book, and a fair ex- 
ponent of the English mind, which clings to tradition and old 
usages, and yet favors innovation, and what it calls progress. The 
elements of the English Constitution belong to Catholic times. 
Since the revolution the English people have only developed them, 
and made some improvements in their practical working. In like 
manner, the Book of Common Prayer is principally retained from 
the services of the Catholic Church rejected by the Reformers. The 
sources whence it has been derived, the alterations introduced into 
the Service of the Church, and the changes it has undergone, are 
doctrinally and historically treated in the volume before us with 
competent knowledge, even candor, and excellent temper. We 
commend the work to all who feel any curiosity on the subject, 
and to all for whom the controversy with Anglicanism is a living 
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controversy. The English mind is one of compromise, an excel- 
lent mind in politics, where we are often obliged to stop short in 
carrying out abstract principles, to balance one principle by an- 
other, and to be contented with the expedient ; but a bad sort of 
mind in religion, where no departure from principle, or stopping 
short in principle, is allowed. In Catholic countries there may 
have been a greater or less tendency to transfer the unity which it 
is necessary to assert in faith and,Church authority to the political 
order. In constitutional governments, like the English, there is 
always a tendency to transfer the ideas proper in the political to the 
spiritual order, and to model the Church after the State, which de- 
stroys unity and dogmatic consistency. This is the fault of the 
English people. The truth is, religion and politics belong to 
different orders, and the State, as to organization, should not be 
modelled after the Church, nor the Church after the State, simply 
because the Church is assisted and protected in its own order by 
the Holy Ghost, and the State is never infallible or impeccable, 
but always partakes more or less of human infirmity. 


2. Pie IX. et La France en 1849 et en 1859. Par le Comte pe 
MontatemBert. Paris: Jacques Le Coffre & Co. 1859. 8vo. 


pp. 74. 


Tus pamphlet originally appeared as an article in Le Corre- 
spondant of October 25, 1859. It obtained for that periodical the 
honor of a first warning, and the edition of the pamphlet has been 
seized by the government, and a prosecution of the author com- 
menced. One year ago, it will be recollected, the noble author 
was prosecuted and condemned for writing an article in the same 
periodical, in which he was accused of having praised the English 
Constitution at the expense of the political régime of his own 
country ; now he is to be prosecuted, among other things, for ap- 
plying to the foreign policy of England, especially with regard to 
Italy, the epithet “ignoble.” We hope those of our Catholic 
friends who found so much fault with the severity of our censure 
of the former prosecution will now see that we were not so far 
wrong as they imagined. It is not very wise to take Louis Napo- 
leon for a Catholic leader. The article is a reply to the Imperial 
pamphlet published some months ago, entitled Napoleon IIT, and 
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Italy. Count de Montalembert responds to that pamphlet with 
Pius IX. and France, and though he cannot back his response with 
an army of six hundred thousand of the best armed and disciplined 
troops in the world, he has made a response which cannot fail to 
fetch an echo from every genuine Catholic heart throughout the 
world, and which we fear the Imperial government will not profit 
by. Pius LX. and France is one of the best things we have ever 
seen from the pen of its illustrious author, and is worthy of the 
lay-leader of the Catholic party in France. 

A certain number of Catholic Bishops in France, hoping, no 
doubt, to find in Louis Napoleon a protector of the Church and a 
defender of Catholic interests, went, in 1852 and 1853, beyond all 
reasonable bounds in their adulation of the Prince, their praise 
of his noble intentions, and their commendation of the new régime 
he introduced. In so doing, they forgot the reserve which they 
should have maintained, and compromised the whole French Epis- 
copacy, since no correction of their extravagance, no protest against 
their indiscreet zeal, could be made by their more sober and judi- 
cious brethren. The freedom of the press had been annihilated, and 
even if it had not been, any protest would have been taken as plac- 
ing the Church in opposition to the Emperor, and given him a pre- 
text for oppressing her, and abridging religious liberty. They 
only could safely speak who approved and eulogized the 
Emperor and the Imperial régime, all others were obliged to be 
silent. This is now beginning to be understood, and a Catholic 
in this country is much freer to tell the truth about Louis Napo- 
leon in January, 1860, than he was in January, 1859. The Em- 
peror has lost much of the confidence reposed in him by Catholics 
in the United States, and the Catholic publicist may now repre- 
sent him in his true light, without being accused of treachery to 
his religion. The noble Pastorals of the French prelates ordering 
prayers for the Holy Father, have opened the eyes of many who 
one year ago could see in the Nephew of his Uncle only a worthy 
successor of Charlemagne. 

For ourselves, our view of the Emperor and his policy have 
undergone no change from the first. We have always given him 
credit for rare ability, and we have always supported him as the 
chief of the State in France, and preferred him to a Bourbon ; .but 
at the same time we have never regarded him as likely ‘to make 
any sacrifice for the interests of religion, His policy has been, 
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from the first, to use all parties, and to yield himself up to the ex- 
clusive views of none. Within certain limits he would support 
the Catholic party, and within certain limits he would also support 
tho Socialist party. A Catholic party seeking the interests of re- 
ligion, and a political party organized for purely political ends, he 
regards as standing on the same footing, and he seeks his strength 
in encouraging by turns the hopes of all parties, and in playing off 
one party against another. He will show sufficient respect for the 
Church to secure the support of Catholics, through fear that if 
they lose him a worse will come, and sufficient countenance to the 
Voltairians to induce them to acquiesce in his government. His 
grand aim, we take it, is the consolidation of the French empire 
under his dynasty, and the creation, under the protectorate of 
France, a league or alliance of all the Latin nations of Europe, as 
a counterpoise to the Teutonic. In carrying out his policy, he is 
obliged to respect the Catholic sentiment of these nations, and also 
to keep terms with the anti-Catholic party powerful in their bosom. 
He must, then, secure the Pope, and induce him to use his spirit- 
ual authority in his favor, while he fights Russia and Austria to 
win the support of the revolutionists. Unhappily, he has, as his 
uncle had, to count with England, who will not consent that the 
Head of the Church shall be a vassal of France, or that France 
shall wield the whole power of Latin Europe; and he has also to 
satisfy the Italians who demand the deposition of the Pope as 
temporal sovereign, and who will on no other condition concur 
with him. Here is his aim, and here is his difficulty. He can 
surmount this difficulty with England and the Italians only by suf- 
fering the Pope to be stripped of his temporal dominions, and he 
cannot suffer that to be done without deeply wounding the Catho- 
lic sentiment, and rousing up the whole Catholic world against him. 
What shall he do? We see what he is disposed to do, namely, to 
frighten Catholics into acquiescence in the attack on the temporal 
Estates of the Pope, by threatening them with the Revolution and 
the extension of the power of Victor Emmanuel, their worst 
enemy. Just now he is playing off the Revolution against the 
Church, and when he has gained all he can by so doing, he hopes 
to play off the Church against the Revolution. He joined with 
England and disposed of Russia. He roused up the Italians, and 
by their aid drove Austria out of Lombardy, without doing her 
much damage; now he seeks to collect his forces to crush Great 
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Britain, that he may have afterwards a fair field for carrying out 
his plan of securing to France the hegemony of Europe and the 
East. But, however, in carrying out his plans, he may use the 
Church or the Revolution, he seeks to keep them both in his hands, 
to prevent either from having any independent power. He him- 
self probably respects the one just about as much as he does the 
other. 

In this country, where the mass of the Catholic population are 
Irish or of Irish descent, Napoleon has been popular with Catho- 
lics, because they have hoped that he would avenge them on Eng- 
land. But his equivocal attitude with regard to the Pope, his sup- 
port of Sardinia, and the undeniable fact, that he is the cause of 
rebellion in the Papal States, are rapidly diminishing his popular- 
ity; and hereafter, perhaps, a Catholic journalist will be able to 
do him justice without being accused as a traitor to the Church. 
Vengeance on England may be desirable, but it may be obtained 
at too great an expense. It had better not be obtained, than be 
obtained at the expense of religion and the independence of the 
Holy Father. We hope our Catholic friends will read M. de 
Montalembert’s pamphlet, and weigh well its facts and reason- 


ings. We hope also they will recover a little of their old sympa- 
thy with the illustrious author, who stands faithful amid the faith. 
less, and dares speak when all are dumb, Yet he does not stand 
alone in France. A large portion of the French Episcopacy are 
with him, and the cause he has espoused will again be in the as- 
cendant. 


3. The Admirable Life of the glorious Patriarch Saint Joseph : 
taken from the Cité Mystique de Dieu, First American Edition. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1860. 18mo. pp. 324. 


Tuts is a pious book, and is fitted to afford much edification to 
the devout. It is emphatically a work for the faithful, and to 
them it comes most highly recommended. With regard to the 
Civita Mystica, from which the Life of St. Joseph is taken, we 
have no opinion to offer, except that, while it is exceedingly edify- 
ing, we should not dare take it as authority in regard to fact or 
doctrine. 


— * 


4. Devout Instructions on the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays 
and Holidays ; with Explanations of Christian Faith and Duty, 
and of Church Ceremonies. By the Reverenp Leovarp Gor- 
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rine. Translated from the German by the Reverenp Tueo- 
porE Narnen. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 901. 


Tue title well states the object of this volume, and the many 
editions it has gone through in German, and the high estimation 
in which it is held by all who are acquainted with it is good evi- 
dence that it is one of the best books of the kind easily to be met 
with. As far as we have been able to examine it, we have been 
highly pleased with it. It is full of instruction and edification, 
and is an excellent book for meditation. The piety is tender and 
solid, and the instruction valuable, such as all good Catholics de- 
light to obtain. 

5. Saintly Characters recently presented for Canonization. By 
the Rev. Witiiam H. Netiican, LL. D. New York: Dunigan 

& Brother. 1859. 12mo. pp. 352. 


Tuis is an admirable volume, full of interesting matter and 
useful information, collected with industry and presented in a 
pleasing form. 


NOTE TO ARTICLE Il. 

WE have inserted very willingly the article on the Activity of the 
Soul, signed W. J. B., which indicates great metaphysical apti- 
tude on the part of the writer; but we are unwilling to accept 
the exposition of the Giobertian formula Ens creat existentias, 
either as given by himself, or as extracted from the Rambler, as 
the view taken of that formula in this Review. In neither case is 
the doctrine either that which we ourselves hold, or that which 
Gioberti seems to us to teach. Neither the author of the article, 
nor the writer in the Rambler seems to us to have even a remote 
conception of Gioberti’s doctrine, for nothing can be more directly 
in Opposition to the Italian philosopher, than to regard the intuition 
of the copula or creative act as a conception of the correlation of 
the Absolute and the Contingent. The very object of Gioberti is 
to show that it is not a conception at all. The writer in the 
Rambler is simply a conceptualist, and his thought does not rise 
above the purely subjective. W. J. B., by attempting to show 
that Ens creat existentias is only another manner of saying what- 
ever exists has a cause, shows that he does not understand the for- 
mula as we do, and that he is far more of a Rosminian than a 
Giobertian. What he says of the activity of the soul we, in the 
main, accept, as the pages of our Review for years can amply prove. 


Erratim.—Page 9, line 283—Hrasez should read Ecrasez, 





